















Now your Atari computer 
gets down to 
business. 


If you're a serious home 
manager, a student, or run a 
small business at home, now 
you can get sophisticated, inte¬ 
grated software for your ATARI 
computer with the same fea¬ 
tures as the more expensive 
IBM and Apple packages. 


makes a spreadsheet 
more manageable. 

First, there's SynCalc, the most 
advanced spreadsheet pro¬ 
gram ever created for ATARI 
Home Computers, Not only 
does SynCalc help you get all 
your numbers down easily it 
also comes with a sorting fea¬ 
ture, and the ability to label 
and name your formulas like 
"beginning inventory + goods 
purchased-goods sold = in¬ 
ventory on hand," as well as 
standard entries. And SynCalc 
also comes with "expert" com-< 
mands, to use once you've be¬ 
come more familiar with its 
procedures. Plus many other 


features found in the more ex¬ 
pensive programs. 

SynFUe+ keeps Information 


SynFile+ can function as 
your database, your filing sys¬ 
tem. With SynFile+, you can 
reorganize and sort parts or 
whole files instantly Not only 
can you enter text, you can cal¬ 
culate and update data as 
well. And files from both Syn¬ 
Calc and SynFile-l- can also be 
used by the ATARI word proc¬ 
essor, AtariWriter,™ for uses such 
as mail merge. 

SynTrend gives you 
a more graphic way 
to look at data. 

Next, there's SynTrend, which 
can be the graphing and statis¬ 
tical arm of your operation. 
SynTrend allows you to vis¬ 
ualize your data from SynCalc 
or SynFile-l- with either bar 
graphs, pie charts, line graphs 
or scatter plots. To do statistical 
analysis, you can quickly calcu¬ 


late means and variances, 
standard deviations, or even 
linear and multiple regres¬ 
sions. It's pretty easy to under¬ 
stand, eh? And also pretty easy 
to operate because all three 
programs come replete with 
easy-to-understand "pop-up" 
menus, to take you through 
their paces step by step. And 
remember, all three programs 
can share data, whichhelps you 
get the job done even faster. 

So get down to business with 
SynCalc, SynFile-l-, SynTrend, 
developed exclusively for 
ATARI by Synapse. And see for 
yourself why the cost of taking 
care of business doesn't have to 
put you out of it. 
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DISCOVER 
WHAT YOU AND 
ATARI 
CAN DO. 















CP/M and MS-DOS Compatibility For All 
Atari Computers 
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Scott Lamb’s Interactive 
Space Fantasy Adventure 





RRR1NGM! RRRINGM! RRRINGM! 

Too early on a chilly January morning, I was jarred awake by 
the noxious blaring of my traitorous doorbell. As I moved to accost 
the unknown aggressor, with the full force of semi-conscious 
wrath, I pulled on my robe and lost my dignity to the pain of a 
stubbed toe. Now fully awake, I opened the door, prepared to 
educate the mysterious interloper on the meaning of manners. 
My determination to this end was somewhat shattered when I saw 
two large men clad in long overcoats and wide-brimmed hats. 
Instinctively, I tried to slam the door. My retreat to safety was 
denied by the advance of the strangers, Before I could protest 
their entry, my vision wos drawn to the shining silver badges that 
hung from their now unfolded wallets. They were government 
agents. 

Hesitantly, trying to remember any crimes that I had ever 
comrriitted, I invited them into my home. At their request, I 
produced my driver's license and other forms of identification. 
After examining these credentials, they asked me to pack a bag 
for an extended journey. After some protest and argument, I was 
made to understand that my options in this matter were less than 
limited. My country needs me, they said—with the clear 
implication that either I pack and dress or I take an extended 
journey in my robe. 

This is how my adventure began. From my cold apartment, i 
was taken to a towering vehicle for an emergency mission to 
Jupiter. My very life on the line and, possibly, the survival of the 
planet Earth as well, and only God knows what other kind of perils 

JUPITER MISSION 1999 is a highly detailed role-playing space 
adventure game that includes challenging arcade segments 
and mystifying puzzles. Four separate program disksare enclosed 
to test the creative imagination of the advanced computer 
gamer. JUPITER MISSION 1999 is ready to run on your Atari®Home 
Computer with 48K memory and one disk drive. $50.00 
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THE COVER 

puter-generated representation of a 
Ballblazer game in progress. Lucas film 
model builders created and photo¬ 
graphed an imaginary set. The photo 
was then digitized by Russell Brown, 
a graphic designer for Atari’s Inter¬ 
national Division, using the Via Video 
picture processing system. After the 
image was digitized, Russell creative¬ 
ly enhanced and altered it for the 
cover of Antic. Next a color slide of 
Russell’s image was scanned into the 
Scitex Response 350 electronic page 
makeup and color separation system 
used by Solzer and Hail of San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Scitex system, the most ad¬ 
vanced image processing system avail¬ 
able and one of four in the U.S., 
directly color separated the image us¬ 
ing an Eray Direct Laser Dot plotter. 
The laser beams make each pixel 
stand out with more clarity than any 
photographic process. 

The collaboration of Lucasfilm’s 
design and model-building team, 
Russell Brown at Atari, Solzer & Hail’s 
crew and Antic Magazine’s art depart¬ 
ment created a magazine cover unlike 
any other, and paves the way for 
graphic design using computers in the 



WHAT, NO CASSETTE? 


an ad for an Atari XL translator for cassettes. 


upset to find out that Atari does not produce 



LITTLE BROTHER GROWS UP 


There is an error in the article “Little Brother 
Grows Up” (Antic, April 1984). On page 68, 
at the end of the first paragraph under the 
subhead “Interface Connections,” there’s a 
reference to C 183- This should be C 188. 


DISASSEMBLER DANGERS 



1) Screen #30, lines 10 and 13 should read: 



C BASIC AT LAST! 


RISKY PARENTHESIS 


In the June 1984 issue of Antic, we discussed 
sion B) built into the 600XL and 800XL. We 



Atari has revised this policy in favor of you, 
the consumer. If your 600XL or 800XL is still 
in warranty, Atari will send you the Revision 
C BASIC cartridge free. If the warranty 
period on your computer has passed, there 
is still a $15 fee. Send your proof of purchase 



INVISIBLE MAZE 


invisible walls in the first maze of ESCAPE- 
MAZE, (Antic, March 1984)? 

Contrary to early reports, there are no 
invisible walls in the first level of ESCAPE- 


The program listing for “Risky Rescue,” 
(Antic, April 1984), contains several odd¬ 
shaped (due to typesetting) inverse right 
parenthesis characters that may be confus- 

and 710, the inverse right parenthesis imme- 



COLOR FINETUNER 



(labelled “CHECK 2”) should be: BNE EXIT. 
Also on page 56, the second line of the sec¬ 
tion of code labelled “FCOLOR” should be: 
LDA PCOLRO,X. None of these prevents the 
accompanying BASIC listing from running 
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Auto Answer/Auto Dial 
Direct Connect to Phone Line 
No Atari 850™Interface 
Module Needed 
Includes AC Adapter/ 

Power Supply 

Free CompuServe DemoPak™ 
1 year warranty 
Connects to Joystick Port 


Works on ALL Atari Computers 



Replaces Atari 850™ Interface Module 
Compatible with all software 
3 foot cable with Centronics plug 
(compatible with Epson, NEC, Prowriter, etc.) 

■ 2 year warranty 
Connects to serial bus on computer 
Daisy chains with other Atari peripherals 
Works on ALL Atari Computers 
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WOMEN’S OLYMPIC 
VOLLEYBALL TEAM 

Atari sponsors a gold medal effort 

by DAVID BARRY 


ANTIC, The Atari 
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that top-line American players were in¬ 
jured, including Rita Crockett, a 5'8" 
hitter/blocker who only weeks earlier 
had undergone knee surgery; Debbie 
Green, the team’s best setter who was 
recovering from a dislocated ankle; and 
Julie Vollersten, who had also 
undergone knee surgery. 

The U.S. team was scheduled to play 
matches against Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
between April and the Olympics in July. 
After those matches they would spend 
the rest of their time at the computer¬ 
ized facilities in Coto de Caza for 
rehabilitative work and final preparation 
before the big one in July. (By the time 
you read this, we all may be privy to the 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

University of California at Berkeley, dur¬ 
ing the last match of the China series. 


In the first game of the match, with the 
game tied 10-10, Coach Selinger halted 
the game, insisting that the video 
cameras filming the game be removed. 
According to Selinger, the Japanese had 
been doing their best to study the U.S. 
| team (perhaps through digitization, 
* digitized images used to analyze body 
movements, an old Dr. Gideon Ariel 
trick). But Selinger was wise to the 
world of computer-aided research, and 
nipped the plot in the bud. The cameras 
were removed before the game pro¬ 
ceeded. Selinger noted that once before, 
“Japan actually had a videotape in their 
hands the second day after we played.” 

. . . Coach Selinger was very im¬ 
pressed with the turnout at Harmon 
Gym on April 24th. One of Selinger’s 

coaching responsibilities in 1975, aside 
from capturing the gold medal, was to 
“promote volleyball in this country and 
bring it to a higher level of skill.” Nine 
years later Selinger was quite impressed 
with his efforts, as spectators in the jam- 
packed rafters of the Harmon Gym 
loudly supported the U.S. Women’s 
Volleyball Team. Said Selinger, “This is 
the first time in the history of the team 
that there was a pre-game sellout. I 
wouldn’t mind if we had another game 
here. I’d love to have another crowd like 


ATARI ACTIVITIES 

As sponsor of that six-city tour in 
April, Atari was very much in evidence. 
At Harmon Gym in Berkeley, Atari 
arcade games were set up beneath large 
banners proclaiming Atari the official 
home computer of the Olympics. 

. . . As part of its further involvement 
in the Olympic activities, Atari will be 
sponsoring two kilometers of the ap¬ 
proximately 15,000 kilometer U.S. torch 
run. As is the Olympic custom, the torch 

of the new Olympics, this year in Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles Organizing 
Committee this year has sold portions 
of the run to sponsorships and other 
organizations that can muster the 

The U.S. leg of the relay begins in New 
York City on May 8, and ends 82 days 
later at the Los Angeles Memorial Coli¬ 
seum after passing through all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Atari chose two employees at their 
April 14th “Carry the Torch!” Fun Run 
to carry the torch for their portion of 

segment of the run which will pass 
through the San Francisco Bay Area 


. . . Atari has also helped compile a 
3 minute 7 second video clip of the out¬ 
standing development of the U.S. 
Women’s Volleyball Team. The clip 
shows the team at their facilities in Coto 
de Caza, and chronicles their dramatic 

The clip is being distributed nation- 


This is the final article in our Olym¬ 
pic coverage. Part I appeared in the 
February issue, Part II appeared in the 
March issue, and Part III appeared in 
the April anniversary issue. —ANTIC ED 
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*—* RECALL 

A memory game that’s hard to forget 

by DAVID WAX 


Want to improve your memory? Type | 
this program in, plug in your joystick, I 
turn up the sound and prepare to be ! 
challenged. 

In the game RECALL, four colored | 
arrows flash and beep. Your object is to I 
duplicate the sequence. If you get it 1 
right, the computer adds an additional | 

the order of the flashes, it’s back to the 8 
beginning. You can control the duration 

When the program starts, you’U see “2 ROUNDS” on the 
screen. Here you select the length of the final sequence of 
lights and sounds. Push the joystick up for more rounds, and 
down for fewer. If you push down when “2 ROUNDS” ap¬ 
pears, the count wraps around to the maximum possible total 
of 99. Push the fire button to select the number of rounds 
you wish to play. Next, select the speed at which the arrows 
flash. Push the stick up or down to move the indicator. Press 
the joystick button to indicate your choice. 


sequence. These sequences are different 

to copy the order in which the arrows 
flash. Suppose you choose “2 
ROUNDS.” The top arrow blinks and a 
tone sounds; you push the joystick up¬ 
ward and press the button. Then the 

and adds an additional blinking arrow 
to the sequence. In response, you move the joystick up and 
then down. That’s 2 rounds. 

The tone that accompanies each movement helps you 
remember the sequence; to make things more difficult, try 
playing with no sound! 

Adults and children can play and enjoy this simple, yet 
challenging memory-testing game. It’s easy to get the hang 
of it, and, once you start, it’s hard to stop! Try it—but 
remember to save the RECALL listing to disk or cassette before 


SYNOPSIS 

This colorful game tests your ability to 
remember a sequence of colors and 
sounds, and is suitable for all ages. The 

^minimum of 16K RAM. RECALL runs 
on all Atari computers. 











“A LIVING TAPESTRY 


99 



“' Q\h e world of Ultima III can only be compared to a living tapestry — complex 
^“and beautiful. . . This is the best fantasy game in computing. Indeed, it is one 
of the best fantasy worlds in which to live. Lord British is a veritable JRR Tolkien 
of the keyboard. ” — Popular Mechanics 

“(^xodus: Ultima III, with a superior plot to match its superior gaming system, is 
a great game. It upgrades the market; in several ways it sets new standards for 
fantasy gaming state of the art. ” — Softline 

“ (j^x odus: Ultima III is Lord British’s magnum opus — so far. It’s fun and exciting 
to play and constantly intriguing. And the ending is marvelously unexpected 
and not a bit disappointing — except that it is the ending, and as with a good book, 
you’ll probably wish there were more.” — Softalk 
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45 POKE 
:POKE 71 
POKE 
I POSIT 
55 POKE 


ADLER AND DAVID WAX 
AZINE 

L = PEEK( 56 0 ) + PEEK(561 )* 
KE 53774,64:POKE 752,1 


FOR I 
'8 -1 = FI 

SOUND 0, 0, 0 


OKE 53774,64:? #6:? #6 


: DL + 9,6:POKt o , , 
DAVID WAX 8," : I 


10,I : POKE 202 


? 

OKE 87, 

;"B 

ODER! ADLER" 

:S 0 U N D 0,2 5 5, i»,i 
0 5 0:NEXT T : NEXT : 

: SOUND 0,2 55,1 0 , I:POKE 
0 5 0 :N E XT T:N E X T I 
:F 0 R 1 = 1 TO 6 0 0:N EXT I 
STEP -1:SOUND 0,255,1 
OR T=1 TO 30:NEXT T:NE 

' “ ‘^E 
!T I 

POKE 756,BASE:POKE 16, 



1,12,10:NEXT TIrGOTO C 
ETCOLOR 2,0,0:SOUND 0 , 1 


Jzqqqqq 
Jz q q q q q q q 

SETCOLOR 0, 2J 0: SETCOLOR 1 , 1 2 , 1 0 : S 
ILOR 2,9,5:SETCOLOR 3,4,5 

I T1 = 1 TO NUM:R L = INT(RND(0)*4) + 1 
:R E(TI)=RL:NEXT TI 
602 FOR TIM=1 TO 2 3 0:N E XT TIM 
FOR T1 = 1 TO NU : I F NU = NUM THEN 
610 FOR D E L A V=1 TO SP:NEXT DE 
(TI) GOTO 620,630,640,650 
620 SETCOLOR 0,0,0:SOUND 0,10 
OR 1 = 1 TO 17 5:N E X T I : S 0 U N D 0, 

0 , 2 , 10:NEXT TI:GOTO 660 
ETCOLOR 3,0,0:SOUND 0,25 
I TO 175:NEXT I:SOUND 0, 
m 3,4,5 : NEXT TI : GOTO 66 0 
6 40 SETCOLOR 1 , 0, 0:S 0 U N D 0,20 
OR 1 = 1 TO 17 5:N E XT I:SOUND 0, 

I 66 


lin 

DAT 

,45 

i'll! 


5:NEXT TI : G 0 T 0 6 6 0 

:>NU + 1 THEN ST=! 

0 , 0 , 2000 , 2000 , 

2030,2040,2000 
602 

9,6:SETC0L0R 3,0,0:SOUND 
OR 1 = 1 TO 3 0:N EXT I 

5:IF R E(N)<> 2 THEN 5 


9,5 : I F R E(N)<> 4 THEN 5 

0 , 0 : SOUND 0,2 0 0,1 0,1 0: 
!XT I 

12 , 1 0 : IF RE(N)<>3 THEN 


5:^7' 


0 , 100 , 10 , 10 : 

2 , 1 0 : I F R E(N)<>1 THEN 


A. 


POKE 1 6 , 6 4 : P 0 K E 5 3 7 7 4 


jin!; 

, 0 , 0 , 0 :! 


■ . 36,5 0,8 1,1 3 


1 0 ■ 1 » = F 

0 , 0 : S E T 


0 , 0 : S E T 
1 0 , 1 0 : F 


»,n,0,50,8 

5010 GRAPHICS 1 S : P 0 K E 1 6 , 6 4 : P 0 K E 53; 

,64 : POSITION 6,5:? #6; "SORRY" 

5 02 0 SOUND 0 , 2 5 5 , 1 0,6:SOUND 1,250,16 
:F 0 R 1 = 1 TO 3 5 0:N E XT I : S 0 U N D 0,0,0,6 
OUND 1,0,0, 0 

1 0 0 0 0 CLR :RESTORE :P 0 K E 5 5 9,0 :DIM R 
99) , Q Q $(1):GOSUB 3 00 0 0 

1 0 0 05 GRAPHICS 18 : P 0 K E 16,6 4 : P 0 K E 53., 
4,64 : POSITION 7,6:? #6;"R0UNDS":NUM=2 
10010 IF STICK(0)=14 THEN NUN 
10020 IF STICK(0)=13 THEN NUN 
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1 0 0 3 0 IF NUM=1 THEN N UM=9 9 
1 0 0 3 2 IF N UM=10 0 THEN NUM=2 
10035 POSITION 4,6:? #6;NUM;" " 

10040 IF STRIG(0)=0 THEN SOUND 0,100,1 
0, 10:F 0 R 1 = 1 TO 10 : N E XT I : S 0 U N D 0,0,0, 
0:F 0 R 1 = 1 TO 4 0:N E XT I:G 0 T 0 1 0 0 5 0 
1 0 04 2 FOR 1 = 1 TO 6 0:N E XT I 
10045 GOTO 10010 

1 0 05 0 N UM=N UM+1 :SP = 0:GRAPHICS 17:P 0 K E 
16,6 4:P 0 K E 5 3 7 74,64 :? #6:? #6;“ H 

OW FAST":? #6:VER=6 

10060 ? #6:? #6:? #6:? #6;" VERY FAST 
":? #6:? #6;" FAST":? #6:? #6;" ME DI 
UM":? #6:? #6;" SLOW":? #6 
1 006 1 ? #6;" VERY SLOW":P0SITI 0N 0,V E 
R:? #6; "E" 

1 0 07 0 FOR 1 = 1 TO 1 0:HE XT I:IF STICK(0) 
=14 THEN 10080 

10071 IF STRIG(0)=0 THEN SOUND 0,100,1 
0 , 1 0 : F 0 R 1 = 1 TO 1 0 : NEXT I : S 0 U N D 0,0,0, 
0 : G 0T0 10100 

10075 IF STICK(0)=13 THEN 10090 

10076 GOTO 10070 

1 0 0 8 0 IF V E R = 6 THEN 1 007 0 
1 0 0 8 1 POSITION 0 , V E R : ? #6;" ":VER=VER- 
2: POSITION 0 , V E R : ? # 6 ; "S3" : S P = S P-3 0 : G 0 T 
0 10070 

1 0 09 0 IF V E R = 14 THEN 1 0 07 0 

1 009 1 POSITION 0,V E R:? ... . . . 

2 : POSITION 0,VER:? #6;"2":SP = SP + 3 0:G0T 
0 10070 

10100 GOTO 500 

3 0 0 00 VT = P E E K(1 34 ) + 2 56*PEEK(135):AT = PE 
EK(140)+256*PEEK(141):B=PEEK(106):IF B 
/2=INT(B/2) THEN POKE 106,8-5 

30010 BASE=PEEK(106)+l:0FFSET=256*BASE 
-AT:V3=INT(OFFSET/256):V2=0FFSET-256*V 

30020 POKE VT+2,V2:POKE VT+3,V3:P0KE V 
T+4,0:POKE VT+5,4:P0KE VT+6,0:POKE VT+ 

7 , 4 _ 

3 0 1 00 Q Q $ = "SEHEHni!EI8 8BHSH3*E1I I fBEHHIfni 
(DIBHH> " 

30200 QQ$(LEN(QQS) + 1 ) = "IS<IZiHSS1 IH0fFSffl 
6BB8 o I ;[YMi0SIX3B0SSffl5j8 8 8>H*H*BHffl I E3f <□< f HI 


30300 QQS(LEN(QQ$) + 1 } = " 0ffl@Elc c c c CES8H3 
w>» wwJiiin*t*in»ni/i/i w\isiHYip p p pw T M.innmmn. i l 
IIEEc c iw»iw-*i-«i^1-=i-»-i-*-i=i >B 61Wuiw lFr=m i: c IESHSS <<<51<< " 
3 04 0 0 QQS(LE M(Q Q S) + 1) = "<S<<<E<<H00LH0H 

Es s sEHlf (Eg gESlg gffle n lw>HI I f wwwESESSEp pES" 
3 05 0 0 Q Q S(LEN(OOS) + 1) = "EEElp p pEEcffic g gE 

pUEgEEwg g gSgwEo g g gEEc c g g gEsme effip p pBIXl" 
3 06 0 0 00$ ( LEN | QQS ) + 1 ) = "CXXXXXB]I IBwwwEE 
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You're headed deep into the jungle. 

The treasure's there.You know it. But 
between you and a king’s ransom in 
gold He tarpits and quicksand and crea¬ 
tures that do not like visitors. Stumbling, 
running, dodging, you must push on. 
Past scorpions, logs and crocodiles. 
Toward your goal. And the only way to 
get there is through a vast.. .unknown. 
The gold is appealing... but the chance 
for adventure, that’s the real reason 
to go. Designed by David Crane. 



As you suit up you see the webbed 
forcefield surrounding your planet. 
Holding it.Trapped with no escape. No 
hope. Except you: The Beamrider.The 
freedom of millions depends on you. 
Alone you speed along the grid of 
beams that strangle your planet. Alone 
you must destroy it sector by sector. 
Your skill and your reflexes alone will 
determine the future of your people. 
Take their future in your hands. 
Designed by Dave Rolfe. 



You made it.The Olympics.You hear 
languages you’ve never heard. And the 
universal roar of the crowd.You will 
run. Hurl.Vault.Jump.Ten grueling 
events. One chance.You will push your¬ 
self this time. Further than ever. Harder 
than ever. But then... so will everyone. 
The starting gun sounds. A blur of 
adrenaline.The competition increases, 
now two can compete on screen at 
the same time. Let the games begin. 
Designed by David Crane. 










WERE IN THEIR SHOES? 



You've put on your badge, grabbed your 
nightstick and headed out. But what's 
going on in that department store? A 
good old-fashioned chase that's what. 
You've got to catch the greedy little 
burglar who keeps throwing beachballs, 
toy airplanes and shopping carts in 
your path. Up the escalators. Down the 
elevators. From floor to iloor.There’s 
something funny going on here.Take 
charge of the investigation, lieutenant. 
Designed by Garry Kitchen. 



You have heard the elder speak of one 
central source and a maze of uncon¬ 
nected grey paths .As you connect each 
path to the central source, what was 
grey becomes the green of life. When all 
are connected, then you have achieved 
"Zenji' But beware the flames and 
sparks of distraction that move along 
the paths.You must go beyond strategy, 
speed, logic.Trust your intuition. Meet 
the ancient challenge. Designed by 
Matthew Hubbard. 



You prepare for what may be your last 
take-off. Negotiations have failed.The 
Dreadnaught moves in. You must attack. 
No single hit will stop it, you must 
destroy individual energy vents, indi¬ 
vidual engines. Approach. Attack. 
Swerve away. Again and again. An evil 
enemy inhabits the massive Dread- 
naught. And you alone, a small speck 
in the vastness of space, fly out to meet 
it. Get on board, your ship is ready to 
leave, sir. Designed byTom Doughty 



I XcliVisioN 

We put you in the game. 
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LETS PLAY 
PASSWORD 


Enter the world of password-protected BBS’s 

by SUZI SUBECK 



ve media coverage of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota,-based 4l4’s 
(the high school students who broke in¬ 
to a number of computer systems using 
home computers and modems) has re¬ 
sulted in a great deal of curiosity about 

boosted the sale of modems. The 
development of direct-connect 
modems, such as the Microbits 
MPP-1000C (and its Smart Terminal 
cartridge), has significantly reduced the 
cost of home telecommunications by 
eliminating the need for the costly Atari 
850 interface. The resulting influx of 


side effect. 

Up until a few months ago, more than 
fifty percent of all Atari bulletin board 
systems (BBS’s) were run on AMIS soft¬ 
ware. AMIS is a user-friendly, public do¬ 
main bulletin board program designed 
for Atari computers. Current surveys in¬ 
dicate, however, that more complicated, 
less user-friendly, password-oriented 


for a BBS that offers password protec¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, there is one grave 
disadvantage to such a system: Most 

with BBS’s. New callers are confused by 
password prompts, such as “System ID” 
or “Enter your password,” and are un¬ 
sure if such systems are free of charge, 
offer public domain software, and are 
open to all callers. New callers also are 
unfamiliar with the process of obtain¬ 
ing a password and of getting past the 
original password prompt. 

FOREM AND CARNIVAL 

The two most popular Atari bulletin 
board programs that offer password 
protection are FOREM and CARNIVAL. 
Both of these systems allow callers to 
log-on without a password by respond¬ 
ing with “GUEST" to the initial BBS 
iny BBS options are denied 




system, whether or not there’s a charge 
for use of the board and if there are any 

Most Atari BBS’s are free, and obtain¬ 
ing passwords for them is easy. In fact, 
most FOREM and CARNIVAL boards use 


tion." This includes the caller’s name, 
city, state and choice of a system I.D. 
(On CARNIVAL boards, this password is 
limited to a four-character word or a 
four-digit number.) Write down your 
password and keep it near your tele¬ 
phone—it is always the first thing you’ll 
be asked for when you sign on to the 
system. Use the same password on all 
bulletin boards; this will avoid un¬ 
necessary confusion. 

Some system operators (or sysops) 
will call you on your voice phone to 
validate your password; others will 
simply add it to their system. In either 
case, the validation process usually takes 

ADVANTAGES OF PASSWORD- 
PROTECTION 

There are several advantages to using (or 
running) a BBS that offers password pro¬ 
tection, because the expanded capabili¬ 
ties of such BBS software are beneficial 
to sysops as well as callers. 

For instance, both FOREM and CAR¬ 
NIVAL let the sysop place a maximum 
time limit on all calls. This allows more 
callers to access the system, and gives 
new callers an opportunity to learn. In 
addition, any board benefits from in- 

there will be more information for all 

Because each BBS’s password file 
must be updated regularly, sysops must 

ing password-protected systems. How- 






ever, one of the advantages of FOREM 
and CARNIVAL is that they include a 
“remote sysop status” option. This op¬ 
tion allows the sysop to engage the ser¬ 
vices of a friend or associate as an assis¬ 
tant sysop, who can help with regular 
BBS maintenance from a remote loca¬ 
tion (a location removed from the BBS 
itself). 

Another advantage of password-pro¬ 
tected BBS’s is that they give sysops the 
ability to refuse access to abusive 
callers—callers who post distasteful 
messages on the board, for instance. 
Most public domain systems do not 
allow X-rated or off-color messages. The 
instant log-on/log-off technique used by 
password-protected boards helps the 
operator keep track of what is posted 

LIMITED-ACCESS 
MESSAGE AREAS 

Both FOREM and CARNIVAL support 
multiple message area sub-systems. This 

message areas on the system. These 
limited-access areas ate designed for 


trolled by a special password file. 

Multiple message areas allow a BBS 
to be divided into special interest areas, 
such as business and industry, adventure 
games or current events. Some boards 
include an on-line story area in which 
callers add text to a progressive group 
writing project. Dungeons and Dragons 
is another popular topic for a special in¬ 
terest area. It’s also possible to run a BBS 
quiz that lists questions in one area of 
the board and posts answers in a private 
message area. 

E-MAIL 

The greatest advantage to a password- 
protected system is the ability to post 
and retrieve electronic mail, or “E-Mail.” 
Through the use of passwords, system 
users can leave private messages that can 

whom they are addressed. After you log¬ 
on to a board that offers E-Mail, the BBS 


asks if you want to “Check mail?” If you 
answer yes, a list of the message 
numbers addressed to you will be listed 

retrieval fast, easy and private. 

ACCESS TO DATABASES 

FOREM and CARNIVAL also makes pro¬ 
visions for the use of multiple databases. 
FOREM supports 25 different levels of 

data bases. CARNIVAL provides P nine 
levels. 

At the sysop’s discretion, a caller’s 
password may be assigned to more than 
one security level. For instance, your 
password could give you access to both 
a specific message base and a specific 


database. Multiple databases can be 
structured in a number of ways; 
however, most sysops do not use all of 
the available security levels because of 
hardware or disk space limitations. 

sysops can stratify the various levels of 
the database by special interest. For ex¬ 
ample, one level could be reserved for 
educational uploads and downloads, 
one for utilities, and so on. 

The flexibility of the FOREM and 
CARNIVAL BBS software is a boon to 
any BBS. FOREM is more structured, but 
overall both programs are quite useful, 
and, once mastered, are just as accessi¬ 
ble to a new caller as AMIS. 



ed to the list that appeared last month 
in “Call Me Modem" (Antic, p. 16, July 
1984). Sysops should send updates re¬ 
garding their boards and boards in their 
areas to Suzi Subeck, c/o Antic, 524 
Second St., San Francisco, CA 94107. 
In Illinois; 

Tabernacle Education and Religion 
BBS 

24-hour operation—no password 
required 
(312) 389-2307 
Courtyard 
24-hour operation 
(312) 690-0909 


(312) 432-5882 
Satellite 

Evening hours only—password 

(312) 759-6297 
Sherwood Forest 
DOWN for good 
(312) 945-0377 


Evening hours—no passwon 
(219) 796-7373 

In Texas; 

School House 

Evening hours after 10:00 pi 
password required 
(817) 281-2406 









JB 




HORSPLAY is a program that 
answers several needs. First, it offers a 
solution for horse racing fens who want 
to find a system that will help them beat 
the odds at the race Hack. Second, it 
exemplifies the kind of practical, down- 
to-earth application that personal com¬ 
puters are designed to handle. Feel free 
to incorporate the techniques used in 
HORSPLAY into your own programs. 
(By the way, Antic is always interested 
in hearing about creative uses of your 
computers. We actively seek innovative 
programs which encourage the use of 
Atari computers. —ANTIC ED) Now, let’s 

It’s hard to beat the odds. Some very 
good handicappers have tried, only to 
find that their selection has also become 
the public favorite. I’m not against bet¬ 
ting the public choice, providing that 
there’s a chance for a reasonable pay¬ 
off. But how do you decide what’s 
“reasonable?” In feet, how do you 
determine if any of your picks will offer 
a reasonable payoff? Even a “long shot” 
may not be enough of a long shot to be 

Let’s carry this line of reasoning fur- 
’ at if we determine that a horse 
is going to pay more than it should? This 
n “overlay,” and represents the 


on our choice “should” be, we’ll be 
much better armed for our next trip to 

HORSPLAY helps us to do just that. 
It’s based on a study of over 1000 races 
in which certain factors were deter¬ 
mined to have had an impact on a 
horse’s chances of winning. The percen¬ 
tages gained from this study were in¬ 
corporated into the program, and are 
combined to predict a horse’s probable 
chances of winning a given race. The 
resulting figure is then converted into 
recognizable odds that you can compare 
with the odds given at the t 

you’re handicapping a race, 
HORSPLAY prompts you for answers 
that you can easily obtain from the 
Daily Racing Form. If you wish, you 
can save the information on each race 
the information 
later to incorporate changes such as 
morning scratches. The program will re¬ 
calculate the odds for you, and give you 
a printout to boot. At that point, the 
computer bows out. Any betting or risk¬ 
taking that follow are on your shoulders. 

Dave Elwood is a design engineering 
specialist who has been programming 
in BASIC and machine language as a 
hobby for two years. His favorite pro¬ 
gramming topics are related to 
gambling. 


to the races! 







224 POSITION 20,2:2 #6;" H2222222222 


2 2 7 POSITION 3,3:2 “by date el w ood" 

2 3 0 2 " ^PREDICTING ODDS* fTTm 0 


233 FOR X=! TO 15 STEP 7 
236 POSITION X,6:2 #6;"mnopq" 

2 3 9 POSITION X + 20,6:2 #6;"r s t o" 

24 2 POSITION X,7 : 2 #6;" vwx" 

245 NEXT X 

24 8 POKE 7 1 1 , 2 5 5:F 0 R 0 L Y = 1 TO 50:NEXT 
0 L Y 

251 IF PEEK( 5 3 2 7 9 )=6 THEN POKE 8 2,2 : G 0 
TO 263 

2 54 POKE 7 1 1 , 244:F0R DLY = 1 TO 5 0:N E XT 
DLY 


260 REM *** Main Program Here ** 


263 OPEN #1,12,0,"E:":OPEN #2,4,0,"K:" 
2 66 DIM BLANKS(320):BLANK$=" " :B L A N K S( 
320 ) = B L A N K S:BLANKS!2) = B L A N K $ 

269 DIM TRKS(15),OATS(15),ANSS(1),TYPE 
S( 1 ) , GRASS( 1 ) ,H S( 15) ,ODDSSI4) ,FILES(20 
) 

272 DIM A$(120),TEMPS(10),BLS(10),DAY$ 
(9) ,H( 12) ,ES(12),WT(12) ,RACES(2) .SORT( 
12) 

275 GRAPHICS 0 

2 7 8 DL = PEEK( 560 ) + PEEK( 561 )*256 
281 REM ***DLI for Color change*** 

284 FOR 1=1536 TO 1546 

287 READ X:POKE I,X:NEXT I 

290 DATA 72,169,50,141,10,212,141,24,2 

08,104,64 

293 POKE DL+19,130 

2 96 POKE 512,0:P 0 K E 5 1 3 , 6 : P 0 K E 5 42 8 6,1 
92 

299 POKE 712,48:P0KE 710,52 

3 02 REM ***M o diIy DL for Title*** 

3 0 5 POKE D L + 3,71:POKE DL + 6,0:POKE DL + 7 
, 6 

308 ? CHRS (125):POSITION 6,0 

311 TRAP 3 0 8:R EM Trap for noinaaeric i 


317 IF N=0 THEN 329 
32 0 ? TRKS;" " ; D A T S ; 1 
RACES 

323 ? "The Field:":? 

326 GOSOB 770 

329 POSITION 14,13:? ■_ 

332 ? :? 0 HDCP A NEW RACE 

THIS RACE" 

335 ? "0 GET A SAVED RACE Q S 


338 ? "Q SCRATCH A HORSE 0 DELETE A 
FILE" 

341 ? "Q SEE DISK FILES 0 QOIT" 

3 44 ? :? " C H 0 0 S E==>";:GET #2, 

NOM 


347 POSITION 0,14:? BLANKS 
350 NUM=VAL(CHRS(NUM)) 

353 ON NOM GOSUB 362,1028,1076,1055,11 

00,1003,1067,1112 

356 GOTO 293 

3 5 9 REM ***H a n d y c a p a new Race*** 

362 GRAPHICS 0:POKE 710,196:POKE 712,2 
42 

365 POKE 710,196:POKE 712,242 

368 POSITION 10,3:? "FOLLOW EACH ANSWE 


371 POSITION 13,4:? "WITH l;l*lll;l.T " 

374 FOR DLY=1 TO 200:NEXT DLY 

3 7 7 ? : ? “WHAT TRACK-";: INPUT 

#1,TRKS 

3 8 0 ? "DATE- ";: INPUT #1 , 


383 TRAP 383 

386 POSITION 2,8:? "WHICH RACE 
";:INPUT #1.RACES 






















W MANY HORSES — 5 


89 TRAP 389 
92 POSITION 2,9:? "I 
" ; : I N P U T # 1 , N 
95 IF N>12 THEN 392 

98 ? :? "WHAT WAS THE APPROX DATE 30 
AYS AGO" 

01?" ===>»;:IN P U T #1 

AYS:? 

04 POSITION 6,15 
07 ? "EVERYTHING ABOVE OK?(Y/N) 

#2 , YN 

0 IF YN = ASC("Y" ) THEN 
3 IF YN=ASC("N") THEN 
6 GOTO 404 

TRAP 4 0 0 0 0 :? C H R $( 1 2 


GET 


TO 419 
OTO 362 


22 1 


Is 




25 ? : ? 

r a c e" : ? " D "° WanCe 
431 POSITION 5,8:? "Typ 

43 4 If’a = ASC("C") THEN C L A S S = 8 3 3 
449 

4 3 7 IF A = A S C("A") THEN C L A S S=8 4 8 

44 0 IF A = A S C("S") THEN C L AS S=8 9 0 

443 IF A=ASC("H") THEN CLASS=890 
449 

446 GOTO 431 
449 REM 

452 POSITION 2,8:? "B) One Mile 
e ( Y/N)"; :GET #2,FL 

4 5 4 IF FL;- 

464 


OR FL=ASC("N' 


I GOTO 452 

464 POSITION 2,10:? "C) I: 

■' #2,G R 


( Y / N ) " ; .-GET 
GR = ASC("Y” ) 


GOTO 

GOTO 


479 

473 GOTO 464 

' C H R $ { 1 2 5 ) 

4 8 2 REM *»*store names in pseudo array 

485 ? "D) Type in the horses names":? 

IL * = " ":BL$(10)=BL$:BLS(2)=BL$ 

4 9 4 FOR H 0=1 TO N:? "N0." ; H0;"H0RSE:"; 

-LEN(TEMPS) :IF TL<10 THEN 1 

-1)—b l r 

I STAR1 


its F i g u 
I CLASS 


POSITION 

IF YN=AS 
GOTO 542 
POSITION 


POSITION 6 
POSITION 6 

587 POS ITION 6,21:? 
IMl'Wtll " ; : GET #2 , YN 
5 9 0 IF Y N=A S C("Y") 


I IF YN=ASC 
) GOTO 587 
: F P = 1 TH 


F P>6 TH 


iiii ! 




N") THEN 542 


STAHT+9) 
9 n r i n g " 


WINS 
2NDS 
t a MINOR irt 
ow many WINS 


N H 


CPTS>=6 THEN 
C P T S=5 THEN H 
CPTS=4 THEN H 
CPTS=3 THEN H 
CPTS=2 THEN H 
C P T S = 1 THEN H 
CPTS=0 THEN H 

tP 645 

1 H R S ( 1 2 5 ) : ? " F 



HO)=H(HO)+8 
0 =H HO +6 


g n r i n g " ; A $ ( S T A R T 
(Find and add the 


IF YN=ASC( ■ 

GOTO 512 
REM *** Initialize Array *** 
FOR H 0 = 1 TO N:H(HO) = 10:NEXT HO 
FOR H0=1 TO N:? CHRS(125) 

START = { HO —1 )*1 0 + 1 


#1 , LNGS 
S(H 0) = L N G S 
: ? " 5 ) E n t e r Todays 
NPUT #1,LBS 
0 WT(H 0)=L B S 




































683 IF F L=A S C ( " Y ■■) THEN GOSUB 9 1 7 : R EM 
Mile? 

686 IF G R = AS C("Y") THEN GOSUB 947:REM 
Grass? 

7 01 NEXT HO 

7 04 POSITION 6,21:? "Stand by. 


707 TRAP 40000 

710 REM *** Transfer ES to SORT Array 

713 FOR H 0=1 TO N:S0RT(H0) = ES(H0):NEXT 
HO 

716 GOSOB 974 

719 REM *** Ad|ust for ES rating *** 

722 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N:IF ES(HO)<=S0RT(3) T 
HEN H(HO)=H(HO)+3:GOTO 728 
725 H(HO)=H(HO)-2 
728 NEXT HO 

731 REM *** Transfer WT to SORT Array 

7 34 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N:S 0 R T(H 0)=WT(HO):N E X T 
HO 

737 GOSOB 9 74:R EM Sort SORT(HO) 

740 REM *** Ad|ust for WT rating *** 

743 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N : I F WT ( H 0 ) >=S 0 H T ( N —2 ) 
THEN H(HO)=H(HO)+4:GOTO 749 
746 H(HO)=H(HO)—3 
749 NEXT HO 

7 52 REM ***Minumum *alue=l*** 

7 55 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N:IF H(HO)<=0 THEN H(H 
0)=1:NEXT HO 
764 RETURN 

767 REM ***Figure and Display ODDS*** 

7 70 T0T = 0 
7 73 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N 
7 76 T 0 T = T 0 T + H(H 0):N E XT HO 
779 NUM=0.18:TOT=TOT*0.79:REM Less 21% 
Take 

782 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N 
7 85 START = (HO — 1)*10 + 1 
7 88 PCT = 0:PCT = H(H 0)/TOT 

7 94 IF PCT = 0 THEN ODDSS = "OUT":GOTO 815 
:REM Scratch 

797 REM ***If odds are higher then 9-2 

8 00 IF P C T <N U M THEN 0 0 0SS = STR$(I NT(1/P 
CT-1)):GOTO 815 

803 REM ***If lower then 9-2 use Table 

8 06 FOR L 0 0 P=1 TO 17:R E AD TBL,ODDSS 
8 09 IF P C T> T B L THEN GOTO 815 
812 NEXT LOOP 

815 IF P F L A G = 1 THEN ? #7;AS(START,STAR 

T + 9 ) ; "-" ; ODDSS : GOTO 824 

818 IF H0>6 THEN POSITION 21,H0-3:? AS 
(START,START+9)— ";ODDSS:GOTO 824 
821 ? A $ ( S T A R T , START + 9) ; 0 0 D S $ 

824 RESTORE 8 2 7 :REST0RE 83 0 :NEXT H 0 : C L 
OSE #7:PFLAG=0:RETURN 

827 DATA .85,1-5,.71,2-5,.67,1-2,.62,3 

24- 


1, 2 ,. 2 8 , 5-2 ,. 2 5,3 ,. 2 2 , 7-2 ,. 


832 REM 

833 POSITION 2,3:? "l)Has He 
shed 1st or 2nd in" 

8 3 6 POSITION 2,4:? "this c I a 
e r (Y/N)";:GET #2,’ 

839 IF YN = ASC("Y") 

RETURN 

842 IF YN=ASC("N") 

RETURN 

845 GOTO 833 
848 POSITION 2,3:? 


857 IF YI 
860 GOTO 
863 POSITION 2,6:? 
cI aime r since? 


i IF 1 




RETURN 

869 IF YN = ASCI 
RETURN 

872 GOTO 863 
875 POSITION 2,8:1 

878 POSITION 2,9:' 
den Races (Y/N)?";:GET 4 
181 IF Y M = A S C ( " Y ■■ ) THEN 


i IF 1 


I THE 


RETURN 
887 GOTO 875 
8 9 0 POSITION 2,3:? " 1 ) 
d in a Stakes or" 

ITION 2,4:? "Ha 
r #2,YN 

YN=ASC("Y") THE 




RETURN 

902 GOTO 890 
905 POSITION 2,6:1 

^“If^ISsOPY", 

TURN 

1 IF YN=A SC("N") 

4 GOTO 905 
117 POSITION 2,14:? "J 
II i I e or more?" 

920 POSITION 2,15:? "| 
92 3 IF Y N=A S C("Y") THE 
RETURN 


THE 


I IF YN= 
929 GOTO < 


!C("I 


I THE 




H(HO)=H(HO)+4 
H(HO) = H(H 0) — 3 


H(HO) = H(H 0) — 4 
H(HO)=H(HO)+7 


reIurn 

H(HO)=H(HO)—4 


I ic a p race? (Y/ 
905 

H(HO) = H(HO) — 4 

He Win? (Y/N) 
H(H0)=H(H0)+6 
RETURN 

las his last r 

N)";:GET #2,YN 
H(HO)=H(HO)+3: 


93 8 IF Y N = A S C("N") 

941 GOTO 932 

947 POSITION 2,18: 


#2 PN * 

H ( HO ) = H ( HO )h 

THEN RETURN 















c 8 on the Turf?" 

95 0 POSITION 2,19:? " ( V/N ) ■■ ; : G E T #2 , Y N 
953 IF YN=ASC("Y") THEN H(HO)=H(HO)+3: 
RETURN 
956 IF 1 
959 GOTO 947 
962 POSITION f 


e Turf? ( Y / N ) •■ ; : G E T # 
965 IF YN=ASC("Y") TH 


IC("N") TH 

: 

Sort Rout 


V'" Of on ,1 

N H(HO)=H(HO) + 1 : 


! THEN RETURN 


98 0 M=I N T { M/ 2 ) : IF IR=( 

983 FOR J=1 TO N-M:H( 

9 8 6 L = H O + M 
989 IF SORT|HO)<=SORT(L) THEN 995 
992 X=SORT(HO}:SORT(HO)=SORT(L):SORT(L 
)=X:HO=HO-M:IF H0>=1 THEN 986 
995 NEXT J 
998 GOTO 980 

I Save a race to Oisk 
1003 TRAP 1023 

I THEN POSITION 0,16:? "No F 
! " : ? C H R $ ( 2 5 3 ) : R E T U R N 
POSITION 0,16:? “Saving Race " ; R A 

IL E $ = "D1 :":FILES(4) = "RACE":FILES 


\\\v\ 


isirt 


= D A T A 
1 046 
1049 


ETURN 
1 064 
1066 


#5 : RETURN 


RAP 1049 

PEN #5,4,0,FILES 
NPUT #5;TRK$,DATS,RACES,AS,f 
OR H0=1 TO N:INPUT #5;DATA:I 
NEXT HO 

LOSE #5:RETURN 
"No Race NO. 11 ; RACES;" . 


IRS( 253 ):FOR D L Y=1 
DLY : GOTO 1046 

** Read Disk Fit 
GRAPHICS 0 : 0 P E N #7,6,n 
INPUT #7;FILES:? FILES 


F F I L E S ( 5 




REE" 


0 SITI 0 N 0,14:? " 


07 0 FILE S = "D1 :":FILES(4)="RACE":FILES 


082 POSI 


3,#7,0,0,FILES:RETURN 
cratches 

0 THEN POSITION 0 
H R S( 2 5 3 ) :RETURN 
ION 0,16:? "Type 
INPUT - 


6 : ? ' 


s n a m e " ; : I N P 
085 TL=LEN(TEMPS) 

0 8 8 FOR H 0 = 1 TO N 
091 ST A RT = ( H0—1 )*1 0 + 1 
09 4 IF TEMPS = A$(START,ST ART—1+TL) 1 
START,START+9)="SCRATCHED ":H(f 


N A S ( S T A R 
=0:RETURN 
097 NEXT HO 
Name (Spellin 
T DLY:RETURN 


06 P F L A G = 1 :PRINT #7;TRKS ; " ";D A1 

RACE:";RACES:? #7 
09 GOSUB 770:RETURN 
12 GRAPHICS 0 : C L OS E #1:C L 0 S E #2:E 


' E N #5,8,0,FILES 

#5;TRK$;CHR$(155);DAT$;CHR$(155 
! ; C H R $(155) ;AS;CHRS(155) ;N 
- • ■ "1 N:? #5;H(H0):N E XT HO 


FOR 0 L Y = 1 TO 1 


from Disk 
OSITION 0,16:? “Which Race Numbe 
; : INPUT RACES 

ILE$="D1:":FILES(4)="RACE":FILES 
CES 


TO 10 0:N E X T 
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ADD 

IBM 

OR 

CP/M 



The ATR8000 fills a 

I f you’re looking to upgrade your 
Atari PC and you are not a beginner, 

vantages offered by the ATR8000 
from SWP, 2500 E. Randol Mill Rd., 
Suite 125, Arlington, Texas 76011. The 
16K and 64K ATR’s, first reviewed in 
these pages in the July, 1983 issue, are 
briefly covered here again for the benefit 
of our newer readers. 

The versatile ATR can assume a vari¬ 
ety of roles, depending on your needs. 
The simplest ATR, described as the 16K 
ATR8000 Atari interface, costs $350. It 


COMPATIBILITY 
TO 

YOUR 


the ATR interface, you don 
one of the more expensi 
signed expressly for the At 


SYSTEM 


MYDOS that lets you use any drive with 
your Atari PC. A standard 5 1/4-inch 
drive will have difficulty loading heavily 
protected commercial software; SWP 
gets conflicting reports on this so call 
them if you’re in doubt. You should bear 
it good-quality standard 
cost about $200, and can 
ntial savings, particularly 

pared with Atari-specific drives. You 


variety of roles 

time for computing. See “Printers and 
Spoolers” by David and Sandy Small 
(Antic, April 1984) for an in-depth 
discussion of the ATR as a printer 
spooler. The ATR’s RS-232 (serial data 
communications) port allows you to at¬ 
tach a modem or a serial printer. Thus, 
the ATR eliminates the need for the 
hard-to-find Atari 850 Interface. 

With the 64K ATR8000 ($500), or an 
upgrade from the 16K model, you be¬ 
come the proud owner of a complete 
CP/M computer, for which you can use 
your Atari PC as a terminal. CP/M is the 
most popular Operating System for 
eight-bit microcomputers, and there is 
a plethora of software available for it. 
This includes expensive and sophisti¬ 
cated programs for applications such as 
accounting and data base management, 
as well as a vast amount of free, public 
domain CP/M software. The system runs 
double-density CP/M 2.2 on the ATR’s 
Z-80 processor chip. 

Most CP/M software requires an 80- 
column display, but standard Atari com¬ 
puters can display only 40 columns 
across. If you have an Atari 800 (not the 
XL series), you can obtain a true 80- 
column display by using the Bit 3 board 
($299 from Bit 3, 8120 Penn Ave. S., 
Suite 548, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
5543b (612) 881-6955). The board is 
supported by software that comes with 
the 64K ATR8000. SWP offers two 
other compromise schemes, but the Bit 
3 board provides the highest-quality 

By upgrading the ATR with an option 
called Co-Power-88, you can attain the 
ultimate—IBM-PC compatibility for 


by DAVID DUBERMAN 
Technical Editor 


drives, to the ATR8000. Since you can 
plug an Atari drive into an ATR any load 


The ATR’s printer port lets you attach 
any Centronics-compatible printer. In 
this application, the ATR’s 16K of RAM 


your Atari! Co-Power-88 uses the same 


8088 processor chip used by IBM and 
its clones, and lets you use the MS-DOS 
Operating System with the ATR. Antic 






PLUG-IN 

BUSINESS/ 

ACCOUNTING 

POWER. 

These state-of-the-art components 
transform any Atari computer 
into a powerful, productive business system. 







Here’s the Facts on just how 


Go from 88K (or 127K) 
to an Astounding 1SOK! 


Your Indus GT disk drive opens 
the door to a whole new world 
of previously untapped 
computing power. The fact is, 
the other parts of your Atari, 
microprocessor and memory, 
are identical to those of an 
Apple //e. All your Atari ever 
needed was more disk storage... 
and with Indus you’ve got it. 



Housed in a sleek, compact cabinet, the Indus GT coordinates 
perfectly with your Atari computer. 

Reach track 39 in less than one second. Increase your Atari’s transfer 
rate 400 percent using the exclusive Indus SychroMesh DataTransfer™ 
mode. Compare that to others’ drives. 


And while you’re 
comparing, consider 
the built-in software 
that comes with every 
Indus GT: A 
comprehensive word 
processing package, an 
electronic spreadsheet, 
and a data base 
manager. 

That adds up to 
formidable Atari 
performance at about 
half the price of an 
Apple-, hardly a 
“games” machine! 




Reliability. 

Convenience. Protection. 
Take them for granted 



control system. These are just 
two of the extra operating 


innovations built into your Indus 
GT. These big steps beyond the 
ordinary assure hassle-free daily 
operation, and unusually long 
drive life. 


Innovations in convenience 
abound. Automatic display of 
head-positioning; LED-lit Busy 
and Protect lights, and a two- 
digit LED register, only scratch 
the surface. And every Indus GT 
includes a rugged, molded 
PortaCase™ that doubles as an 
80 disk library. 



The Indus GT is also the perfect 
storage peripheral to power the 
incomparable. Miles Accounting 


Indus 























effective your Atari can be: 



The Finest Accounting System 

The critics agree. Miles 
Accounting System II is not only 
the finest accounting system 
available for the Atari today, but 
it rivals any system available for 
other personal computers. And 
it’s the other half of the 
astonishing new Atari business 
power package. 

While part of the overall 
Accounting System, the Miles 
Payroll System is particularly 
esteemed. Here's what 
respected computer industry 
publications have to say about it: 


itji 


ceived and executed 


needs of Atari ov 


“The performance of Miles Pa; 

is excellent It han<. 

features quickly an 
to-learn prograi 
—InfoWorld 
“ So much for the Atari’s reputation of 
—Desktop Computing 


m that is very powerful.” 



With one swift stroke. 

There are six modules in the 
Miles Accounting System II. 

Each can function independently 
of the others. But when linked 
together they can transform 
your Atari from a mild- 
mannered games machine into a 
powerful, integrated business 
productivity tool. 


Powerful but Simple. 

For all of it's versatility and sheer 
power, your “new” Atari system 
is utterly simple to use... even 
for beginners. 

As ingenious as the Miles 
Accounting System II is, the true 
genious is that the programs 
have been written to enable 
virtually anyone to master them 
quickly. And the documentation 
is excellent; logical, clear and 
concise. 

User support is guaranteed 
because Miles Computing is a 
company that cares about its 
customers. That is evidenced by 
their willingness to show you 
before you buy. With that in 
mind, drop by your local 
computer store and see our self¬ 
running demonstration of the 
Miles Accounting System II. 



MILES COMPUTING INC. 

7136 Haskell Avenue, Suite 300 
Van Nuys, CA 91406 
(818) 994-7901 


Here's the Bottom Line: 

Buying an Atari computer is the 
best move you can make. With 
an Indus CT and Miles 
Accounting System II, there 
aren’t any computer systems that 
can equal its new 
price/performance. 


Special Offer. 

If you act quickly, you can select 
any three Miles Accounting 
System II modules, and get a 
fourth of your choice absolutely 
FREE. 

Call today for more information, 
or mail the coupon in this ad. 
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DO MORE 
WITH 
DOS 2.0 

The Atari 1050 
does the trick 

by RICHARD KRUSE 


















mat disks and then swap them freely 
with the 810 drive. The 1050 drive is 
able to read all currently available Atari- 
format disks. 

WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH THE 1050? 

Not much, actually. I have not experi¬ 
enced any serious problems with the 
drive during several months of use. I’m 
a little disappointed with the 1050’s 
track-seek speed, however—it’s much 
slower than that of the 810. Also, the 
1050’s head positioning is noisy. Finally, 

actual failure of the track-seek mecha- 

turn out to be a common problem. (We 
are not aware of any problems of this 
type. —ANTIC ED) 

All in all, I’m favorably impressed 
with the Atari 1050 disk drive. Com¬ 
pared to its predecessor, the 810, it’s 
definitely a winner. 

EXPANDING DOS 2.0'S 
STORAGE CAPACITY 

If you have a 1050 disk drive, you may 
want to try the following modification 
to DOS 2.0 while you’re waiting for 
Alari’s new DOS 3.0 Operating System 
to be introduced. This procedure is very 
simple, and nets you 256 additional data 
sectors per disk—or 32,768 extra bytes. 

I’ve listed the changes using BASIC’s 
POKE command. 

There is an important caveat to 
remember when you’re running this 
modified DOS: Do not attempt to write 
any data to a single-density disk, because 
the Volume Table of Contents (VTOC) 
has been altered on this modified ver- 


map by 32 bits and increases the size of 
the VTOC. The bit that used to desig¬ 
nate sector one on a single-density disk, 
for example, designates sector 32 on the 
modified-density disk. Our DOS ex¬ 
pects this offset. In fact, if you try to read 
the offset VTOC with an unmodified 
DOS, you’ll end up with zero bits that 

point to assigned sectors. If you ask an 
unmodified DOS to write data, it will 
probably overwrite some of the sectors 
that are currently assigned. 

THE MODIFICATION 
PROCEDURE 

To modify DOS 2.0, enter each of the 
following commands in BASIC’s imme¬ 
diate mode (with no line numbers), and 
press [RETURN] after each statement: 
POKE 1974,34 
POKE 3363,34 
POKE 3426,195 
POKE 3434,3 
POKE 3443,6 
POKE 3450,128 
POKE 3456,6 
POKE 3460,51 
POKE 4334,6 
POKE 4359,5 
POKE 4362,128 
POKE 4418,6 

Next, take these two additional steps: 

1) Insert a blank disk into Drive 1, and 
format it: 

X10 254, #1,0,0,“D:’’ [RETURN] 

2) Write your new DOS.SYS to the 
newly formatted disk: 

OPEN #1,8,0,“D:DOS.SYS”: 

CLOSE #1 [RETURN] 


Sion of DOS. 

On each DOS 2.0 disk, sector 360 
stores the VTOC. This VTOC data is 
organized so that each binary digit of 
data indicates the in-use status of one 
of the 707 data sectors. Thirteen addi¬ 
tional sectors are used for housekeep¬ 
ing functions by DOS. DOS changes the 
value of these bits every time a file is 
added or deleted. If a bit is set to zero, 
its corresponding sector is allocated to 
an active file. If a bit is set to one, this 
corresponding sector is free, and is avail¬ 
able for re-assignment to a file. 

Our DOS modification offsets the bit 


You now have a formatted, modified- 
density disk that contains a single file, 
DOS.SYS. You should also transfer the 
DUP.SYS. file. Just use the “O” option 
on a one-drive system, or the “C” 
option on a system with two or more 


Do not use the “J” option (copy disk) 
to transfer files between disks with dif¬ 
ferent formats, because the J option 
copies both files and the VTOC. The 
VTOC holds our new sector-assignment 
information, and it’s the VTOC that will 


be incompatible with a disk that’s for¬ 
matted in a different way. 


WHAT YOU’VE DONE 

You’ve just made a number of changes. 
First, you’ve changed DOS’s format 
command from *21 to *22, the 1050’s 
enhanced-density format command 
You’ve also caused the available-sectors 
bytes in the VTOC to be initialized to 
the value 963, instead of 707. The 
"FREE SECTORS" value shows this new 
capacity when you do a directory list¬ 
ing. In addition, you’ve added 28 new 

tors) to the end of the VTOC bit map. 

Finally, you’ve added four new sector- 
assignment bytes (32 sectors) to the 
beginning of the VTOC map. This off¬ 
sets the whole bit map by 32 sectors 
with respect to single-density disks, thus 
creating the incompatibility between 
single and enhanced-density disks. 

USING THE NEW DOS 

Within the limits mentioned, your 
modified DOS 2.0 will work the same 
way as the unmodified version. Just 
remember not to perform any DOS 
operations with this modified DOS that 
writes to a single-density disk. Similarly, 
do not perform any DOS operations 
that write to an enhanced-density disk 
while you’re running a single-density 
DOS. This includes directory operations 
such as lock, unlock, rename and delete. 

You can safely READ files into 
memory, and COPY files to your new 
disk. Be sure, however, that you’ve 
booted up with your target DOS, the 
one that will receive the data. 

Some programs, including a number 
of disk utilities, as well as commercial 
programs that don’t directly access sec- 
tois and/or that include their own file- 

with this new format. Since there is 
always a danger of destroying valuable 
data in such cases, you should always 
test a copy of the program, using a 
“scratch” data disk if one is required, 
before you proceed. 


Richard Kruse, an electronics engineer 
living in Wichita, Kansas, worked most 
recently for NCR. He currently runs a 
small Atari-specific business out of his 
home. His company's products include 
a memory-expansion board and two 
software packages. □ 




Clean up 
the computer 
clutter. 

For less than $250 
you can make your 
investment in yourself 
pay off! 

Chances are you have spent a couple 
thousand dollars on setting up a comput¬ 
er system that gets a lot of your work 
done. But sometimes It gets to be work 
to work at it. 

I know that when I have to move two pro¬ 
gram manuals and a pencil holder to boot 
up the disk drive, it is work. When there 
is an unlabeled floppy (that I am going to 
identify some day) on top of the monitor 
and the business check¬ 
book is on top of the printer 


MICRO-OFFICE 

WORK CENTER t. 


I found the annoyance of my own “com¬ 
puter clutter" was even worse than the 
extra work the disorder created. And that 
is when I started looking for some practi¬ 
cal furniture for my computer set up. Since 
I had already spent a lot of money on the 
system itself, I was really dismayed when 
I found out how much it would cost to get 
a decent-looking desk or even a data table 
for my equipment. $400,.. $500... even 
more for a sleasy unit that looked like junk! 
In fact, it was junk! And it took a long time 
for me to find something that was really 
worth the money... and more. 

A lot of my working day is spent with my 
computer, and I will bet a lot of your time 
is too. So I figure a “home" for my sys¬ 
tem—a housing that is good looking as 
well as efficient to work at—will pay off 
two ways: 

1. Less work: an efficient and orderly lay¬ 
out will save me time and energy. 

2. Personal satisfaction: good quality fur¬ 
nishings look better; they just plain feel 
better to work at too. 


biggest and best surprise is the low, low 
price for such good quality. 

Here is what you get—all for only $249.50 
plus shipping. 

• Mar-resistant work surface. Your choice 
of oak or walnut grained. Work surface 
height is adjustable to your keyboard, your 
chair, your height. 

der. Both shelves tilt to lock in position so 
that monitor faces you—in a position that 
does away with screen glare squinting and 
neck craning forever. Retainer bar keeps 
equipment from sliding off shelf. Snap-in 
bookends hold reference manuals and 
programs. 

• Strong, sturdy and steady. All-steel 
welded frame construction is concealed 
by top-quality wood grain surfaces with 
finished trim. Adjustable floor levelers in¬ 
cluded. The work center is really a piece 
of fine furniture. 

• There is no risk in buying from us either. 
We will make a full refund of purchase 


price plus shipping charges if you return 
the workcenter within 30 days for any rea¬ 
son whatsoever. In addition, the product 
is warrantied for any defects in materials 
or construction for a full year from date of 
purchase. This is a no-risk investment in 
your own productivity and work efficiency 

if you do not yet have a microcomputer of 
your own. 



Order 48-inch unit in walnut, #2KP0-945, 
or in oak, #2KP0-947. Only $249.50 for 
each unit plus $20.00 shipping charge. 

same time, shipping charge applies to only 
the first unit ordered. Shipment made 
UPS, so we cannot ship to post office 
box. Illinois residents please add $15 per 
unit sales tax. Please allow 10 extra days 
for personal checks to clear. Sorry—at 
these special offer prices we cannot ship 
c.o.d. or bill direct. 


So imagine how good I felt to find the 
“Micro-Office” Work Center! These are 
fine pieces of computer system furniture 
that make my office-at-home as pleasant 
a place to work as it ought to be. And the 


CALL TOLL FREE TODAY WHILE SUPPLIES LAST: 1-800/323-8064. 
In Illinois call 1-312/251-5699. Or mail check with order to: 

Micro-Mart Distributors 

Dept. 0000 *1131 Central Street. Wilmette, IL 60091 
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NO MORE TYPING long, complex listings. 
Now . . . you can IMMEDIATELY start using all the 
great programs in your copy of Antic every month. 
New ANTIC DISK SUBSCRIPTION: 12 issues of the 
best-selling Atari magazine—each with a high-quality 
disk containing every software listing in the issue 
READY TO RUN! 


FULL MEGABYTE DISK 
LIBRARY OF ANTIC SOFTWARE! 












the market for a disk 
f so, you’re probably 
of the many alterna- 

ble” disk drives, each of which offers 

difficult to determine which drive offers 
the best combination of features you 
really need. 

This survey presents a variety of 
choices for anyone who wants to add 
a drive to his or her Atari PC system. It 
includes five of the best drives available 
today, all of which list for less than 
$600, though you can expect to find 
most of them offered at significant dis¬ 
counts by mail-order distributors. I’ve 
evaluated each drive for price, perfor¬ 
mance, features, and expandability of 
the system (slave drives, etc.). 



SURVEY 


by LAWRENCE DZIEGIELEWSKI 


The drives fall into three categories: 
top-of-the-line (Trak AT-D2), full-fea¬ 
tured (Rana 1000 and Indus GT) and no¬ 
frills (Atari 1050 and Astra 1620 drives). 

Of primary importance is software 
and hardware compatibility. Some 
drives have problems loading copy¬ 
protected commercial software. In most 
instances, when such an incompatibility 
is found, the software manufacturers 
work with the drive manufacturers to 
solve the problem. As a result, the 
compatibility problem is disappearing 
rapidly. 


ing “glossary” explains some of these 

DENSITY — Usually used in combina¬ 
tion with “single” or “double,” density 

stored on a diskette. 

SINGLE DENSITY — With Atari disk 
drives, single density refers to a storage 
scheme that uses 40 tracks, each of 
which holds 18 sectors. Each sector 
holds 128 bytes of data. 

DOUBLE DENSITY - Atari disk drives 
that are capable of double-density 

tore each. However, each sector holds 






ENHANCED DENSITY — This special 
density format is supported by Atari’s 
DOS 3 and was developed by Atari 
specifically for its 1050 drive. As in 
single density, each sector holds 128 
bytes. Instead of 18 sectors per track, 
though, there are 24 (for a total of 1040). 


WRITE-PROTECT 

“write-protect” a ■ 
notch on the disk’s ed 
sticker. This makes it: 


holds ab 


127K of data 



that drive. Some controllers can control 

can attach a “slave drive,” a less expen¬ 
sive drive that doesn’t have a controller. 
The only drive in this survey that ac¬ 
cepts slave drives, the Trak, must use 
slaves made by Trak. All drives in this 
review can be “daisy-chained,” or con- 


TRACK BUFFERING - An entir 
of data is read into a RAM buffer in the 

drive mechanism. Ordinarily, however, 
track buffering does not speed up the 

MTBF — Mean Time Between Failures. 
Manufacturers provide this information 
as an average indicator of reliability. As 
expressed here it’s the average number 
of hours prior to failure. 


and number, and drive I 
(which is most useful in mul 
terns). Experienced users w: 
make greater use of this i< 
than beginners. 
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sound like. It was a matter of finding the 
right combination of sound effects with 
the machine (the Atari sound registers),” 
said Kellner, who brought to the group 
four and a half years experience with 
Apple computers and the 6502 proces¬ 
sor, the same processor at the heart of 
the Atari. 


T wo years ago, Li 
Langston with an o 
do something 
games industry. By that time, 
Langston already had a reputation for 
developing games on the Unix system. 
“I started hiring people who struck 

yond what’s already been done and 


who would have interesting, new ideas. 
And, in the process, we started looking 
at the industry and came up with all 
kinds of things we thought were being 
done wrong and should be done better,” 


“When I hired these people, I didn’t 
look for a particular quality. I looked for 
people who were real excited about 
what they were doing and had some 
certain thing that stood out—some view 
of the world that was different,” said 
Langston. “I think that’s the kind of 


thing you can develop and go with; 
people will take a chance on educating 
you to the specifics of a particular job, 
. because what they want is your creative 
excitement. If you learn to show that, 
then people will want to make you fit 
into what they’re doing. 

In putting together his team, Langston 
hired programmers (Fox, Levine, and 
Kellner). But the team included two 
musicians—Langston and Kellner—and 
one artist. This final team member was 
Gary Winnick, originally a commercial 
artist. Winnick worked at Atari before 
joining the Lucasfilm team and had a 
background in film animation, graphic 
arts and pixel art. 

Langston’s team decided to develop 
a couple of “throwaway” games— 
games taken through all the steps to help 
teach the team how to produce a video 
game. Prior to the design of those two 
throwaways—Ballblazer and Rescue on 
Fractalus—no one on the team had ever 
produced a video game. 

“We made conscious design decisions 
to include or exclude things, and the fact 
that something seemed impossible to do 
was never a design criteria over and 
above wanting to do it, because every¬ 
thing seems impossible to do,” Langston 


“Some of the things we did were 
things people told us were impossible. 
One of them was point-of-view games,” 
said Langston. “We said, ‘What do you 
mean, point-of-view games don’t work?’ 
We said that these games do work— 
they’re the way we conduct our lives,” 
said Langston. 

Clearly, nothing’s impossible. It takes 
the right combination of experience, 





Department) and Gary Winnick. 

members offered some insights into 
their trade and the talents a computer 
artist must have to rise to the top—say, 
a position in Lucasfilm. 

For anyone interested in making an 
excellent contribution to a field, “You 
have to be very familiar with what has 



already been done, or you end up re¬ 
inventing the wheel,” suggested Kellner. 

“Find out what your abilities are— 
what you do well and what you enjoy 
doing. Then polish and perfect it,” 
counseled Fox. 

“Then, learn how to communicate 
back to a computer, using the methods 
of technology,” added Levine, “because 

puter what you do so well. There is an 
attention to detail in our games—quality 


Based on an interview conducted by 
James Capparell, Publisher, Antic Pub¬ 
lishing, Inc., at Sprocket Systems, a divi¬ 
sion of Industrial Light and Magic in 
Marin County, California. □ 










When it comes to superior performance, 
we study our lines very carefully. 


Superior printer performance is not a fluke 
It evolves from analyzing printed line after 
printed line. Taking the time to test and retest. 
After 30 years of manufacturing precision 
parts, we know that there are no shortcuts. 

And so we took the Gemini-lOX and method¬ 
ically put it through its 120 cps pace. We 
achieved a print head life of over 100 million 
characters with an extremely precise dot align¬ 
ment creating each crisp character. 

So far so good. 

Next, sophisticated performance de¬ 
manded versatility. A wide choice of 
character sets, a buffer expandable 
to 8K, and the ability to interface 
with all popular personal 
computers. We added macro 


instruction, giving Gemini-lOX the capability 
to perform up to 16 operations with one com¬ 
mand. We included as standard a paper 
feed system that has a friction and fully adjust¬ 
able tractor feed. Then we even built in the 
dexterity to print graphics and text on the 
same line. 

Done. 

And, of course, staying the best means 
constant reviewing and fine-tuning. Keeping 
the Gemini easy to find, easy to afford and so 
reliable it can be warranted for up to twice 
as long as its major competitors. 

Only the most careful 
engineering has built the new 
hard-working Gemini-lOX. 

You’ll applaud its performance 






T ®he first thing you notice about 
an Infocom game is its packaging. 
Quite simply, Infocom produces 
the most imaginative packages on 
the market. Remember the Suspended 
package, with the skull-mask eyes that 
stare at you from counter tops? Or 
Deadline’s detective case file? 

Enchanter, the first game in a new 
fantasy series from Infocom, features a 
blue package with a jagged crack run¬ 
ning across it. Open the package, and 
you find a parchment with a wax- 
embossed seal, a well-written and clever 
game booklet and the game disk itself. 

An authentic-looking parchment 
with a wax seal? Yes, computer games 
have come a long way from the days 
when you got a mimeographed instruc¬ 
tion sheet and a disk in a baggie. And 
we find it a lot easier to pay a high price 
for this sort of class act. The people at 
Infocom are trying hard to make you 
feel like part of the story, ar 




effort. 

Upon reading the booklet and open¬ 
ing the sealed parchment, you discover 
that Belboz, chief of the Circle of 
Enchanters, has discovered that a new 
and powerful force for evil in the world 
is gaining power daily. Belboz also 
knows that the Ancients had foreseen 
this danger. According to a prophecy 
from some very old scrolls, the Ancients 
had divined that when this evil fell upon 
the land, “turning day into night,” a new 
and inexperienced Enchanter should be 
the one to confront it. The Ancients felt 
that the evil force would disregard an 
inexperienced Enchanter, whereas a full 


member of the Circle of Enchanters 
would be challenged immediately. 

Armed with four magic spells and a 
spell book, your task in Enchanter is to 
find and defeat the evil and powerful 
Krill. You journey past the Lonely 
Mountain (shades of Tolkien!) to Krill’s 


This game differs from the Zork 
games in its lack of emphasis on the 
physical manipulation of objects (locat¬ 
ing a key, for example) and its new em¬ 
phasis on magical manipulation. Let’s 
say that you arrive at a gate which is 
rusted shut. In Zork, you’d probably 
need to find some oil, lubricate the gate, 
and then push it open. In Enchanter, on 


the other hand, you need to cast the 
right spell to open the gate. To complete 
your task, you must discover enough 
spells to make your way past the various 
obstacles that block your path to Krill. 

between finding objects with which to 
manipulate your environment and cast¬ 
ing spells, but we find the concept of 
casting spells far more romantic and ex¬ 
citing. Ah, if only we could discover a 
spell to repair the leaking gaskets on our 
Camaro. 

JUST FRUSTRATING ENOUGH 

solutions to the puzzles in this adven¬ 
ture; you’ll have a great time figuring 
them out for yourself. We’re growing 
much more comfortable with the Info¬ 
com games, and this one in particular, 
because they contain fewer of the “dead¬ 
end” puzzles that were found in the 
Zork series. Too many times in the 
earlier games, you’d come up against a 
puzzle that was unsolvable and that pre¬ 
vented you from advancing to the rest 
of the game. But in Enchanter, all sorts 
of subtle built-in aids help keep the 
game flowing smoothly. Indeed, we ex¬ 
perienced just the right amount of 
frustration, if there is such a thing, until 
the end of the game. Earlier adventures 
tended to frustrate us needlessly. 

Lebling and Blanc, who wrote the 
original mainframe and micro Zork 
games, also wrote Enchanter. Over time, 
they’ve mellowed a bit, veering away 
from puzzles with inconsistent environ¬ 
ments that only a masochist could love 
(such as the Royal Puzzle in Zork III), 

sophisticated, style in which everything 
“hangs together.” Since this is the key 
element that makes us like Enchanter so 
much, we’ll try to explain further. 
LOST IN THE STORY 
When you’re reading an engrossing 
novel, the worst thing that can happen 
is for the author to intrude and forcibly 
remind you that you’re simply reading 
a book. The magic mood of the story 
is disrupted. This kind of intrusion hap¬ 
pened frequently in the Zork series— 
for example, we recall an instance in 
which a flood-control dam shows up in 
the midst of an underground environ¬ 


ment. Lebling and Blanc are both MIT 
graduates, so we can understand their 
tendency to emphasize the technology, 
but this sometimes gets in the way of 
the story. In the Zork games, the authors 
never let you forget that you’re in the 
middle of a computer adventure written 
by computer programmers. 

ENCHANTER IS DIFFERENT 

But Enchanter is different. For the first 
time, we got the impression that the en¬ 
tire background story was laid out, the 
castle floormap designed, the history of 
the Circle of Enchanters written, and 
other groundwork completed before a 
single line of code was created. This is 
the only way to write a good, consis¬ 
tent fictional story (note, for example, 
the work that Tolkien did with the lin¬ 
guistic backgrounds of the Elves and 
Dwarves in Lord of the Rings). This is 
part of the process of creating a worth¬ 
while story, and Infocom is doing it 

Enchanter feels like a story, not a col¬ 
lection of puzzles loosely strung 
together. Perhaps this is due to the influ¬ 
ence of the professional writers, such as 
Michael Berlyn, on Infocom’s staff. Per¬ 
haps Blanc and Lebling are growing as 
writers and moving away from a pro¬ 
grammer’s view of adventure games. 
Finally, it may be that Infocom’s pro¬ 
gramming tools are improving: This 
program handles much more varied in¬ 
put than the Zork programs and doesn’t 
crash as easily. Infocom seems to be 
starting to think of its creations as inter¬ 
active stories, rather than simply as 
computer programs. 

We’d like to finish our discussion of 
Enchanter with a few notes for Zork 
fans. First of all, do you remember the 
room in Zork III in which a scene from 
Zork IV can be viewed? Well, that 

eluded in Enchanter; thus, Enchanter 
could be called Zork IV. Secondly, a 
sequel to Enchanter, called “Sorcerer,” 
is due out about the time you read this 
review. Finally, according to an “un¬ 
named source” at Infocom, a third 
game, also in the works at this time, will 
turn the series into a trilogy! 

THE REALM OF THE PYRAMIDS 

Michael Berlyn wrote several adventure 




EMBARK 
ON 


THE 


ROAD 


A look at three games from Infocom 


by DAVID and SANDY SMALL 
games before he joined Infocom; if 
you’ve seen OO-Topos or Cyborg, 
you’re familiar with his earlier work. 
He’s also published several books, so he’s 
got credentials as both programmer and 

Infidel reveals the many sides of 
Berlyn. While it doesn’t appeal as much 

does, it is still a good, well written game. 
In Infidel, you’re a brash, young archae¬ 
ologist. Tired of being an understudy to 
another explorer, you’ve decided to set 
out on your own. Alas, you don’t know 
much about keeping your workers 
happy; when you demand that they 
work at the digs on a religious holiday, 


die in the sun, as befits an infidel. 
The game includes a great deal of 

you’re exploring, along with details 
such as the letter you were writing 
when you passed out from the drugged 
wine, a map, several archaeological sym¬ 
bols, and a mysterious sketch of a cube 
remnant. Aside from these clues, 
though, you are on your own. 

ANCIENT PUZZLES 

Infidel confronts you with a number of 
puzzles. You can solve most of them by 
manipulating objects in your environ¬ 
ment and being observant. The program 
doesn’t try to hide information from 
you (for instance, if there are six exits 


from a room, it tells you about all six), 
but it doesn’t go out of its way to help 
you, either. Midway through the game 
you’ll come across a puzzle that is a bit 
of a stickler. It will force you to experi¬ 
ment. One hint: If you don’t get the 
bricks right the first time, they’ll never 
work properly again, so you might as 
well RESTORE the game and try again. 
This will save you a great deal of time. 

ture, watch for traps and puzzles that are 
consistent with the technology and 
culture of the Age of the Pyramids—col¬ 
lapsing walls, deadly darts, one-way 
doors, bottomless pits, and the like (to 
avoid ruining the game for you, we’ve 





Together with Floyd (he won’t let you 
leave him behind), you set off to explore 


the planet’s buildings and corridors, and 
uncover a mystery about its former in¬ 
habitants. There’s a lot of ground to 
cover, so get out a large sheet of paper 
and start mapping. You’ll need the map 

We have mixed feelings about Planet- 
fall. We got the distinct impression that 
Steve Meretsky, the author, either got 
tired of tying up loose ends or simply 
found that the fine game he’d designed 
didn’t fit on a double-sided Atari disk, 
and had to be cut until it did. As a result, 
the game includes teleporter booths that 
lead nowhere, and a helicopter com- 

trol panel that can’t be used. 

We could be wrong, but it’s always 
been Infocom’s style to include just 
enough objects to complete a game, and 

possible that Infocom has finally re¬ 
alized that there should be some excess 
material included in an adventure, so 
that you don’t always know which ob¬ 
jects need to be used. However, in this 
case, it doesn’t appear that the excess 
was planned. 

Planetfall does include a little gem of 
writing that saves it from mediocrity, 
and the game is worth playing just to 
find it. Other magazines have splashed 
this magic moment across their covers, 
thus ruining the game for their readers, 
but we feel that you should experience 
it for yourself. We gained a lot of respect 
for the game’s author as a result of this 
special moment. We’re pretty sure that 
you will too. 

Infocom lists Planetfall as its first 
“Comedy Adventure.” To be sure, there’s 
a lot of humor in the game—you’re tor¬ 
mented by an awful ensign named 
Blather—and many of the game’s de¬ 
scriptions and responses are wonderful. 

Infocom, it is somewhat unsteady, al¬ 
though, clearly, a lot of thinking and 


Infocom continually produces the 
best-selling text adventure games. 
They can be contacted at: 55 Wheeler 
St., Cambridge, MA 02138. Telephone 
(617) 492-1031. 

David and Sandy Small are contribut¬ 
ing editors to Antic. They also have an 
abiding love of adventure games. E3 





Turn your Atari 
into a Ferrari 


Introducing the all-new 1984 Indus CT™disk 
drive. The most advanced, most complete, most 
handsome disk drive in the world. 

A flick of its "Power" switch can turn your Atari 


Looks like a Ferrari. 

The Indus CT is only 2.65" high. But under its 
front-loading front end is slimline engineering 
with a distinctive European-Gran flair. 

Touch its LED-lit CommandPost™function con¬ 
trol AccuTouch™ buttons. Marvel at how respon¬ 
sive it makes every Atari home computer. 


Drives like a Rolls. 

Nestled into its soundproofed chassis is the 
quietest and most powerful disk drive power sys¬ 
tem money can buy. At top speed, it's virtually 
unbearable. Whisper quiet. 

Flat out, the GT will drive your Atari track-to- 
track 0-39 in less than one second. And when 
you shift into SynchroMesh DataTransfer,™you'll 
increase your Atari's baud rate an incredible 
400%. (Faster than any other Atari system drive.) 

And, included as standard equipment, each 
comes with the exclusive 
GT DrivingSystem™ of 


software programs. World-class word processing 
is a breeze with the GT Estate WordProcessor™ 
And your dealer will describe the two additional 
programs that allow GT owners to accelerate their 
computer driving skills. 

Also, the 1984 Indus GT is covered with the GT 
PortaCase™ A stylish case that conveniently dou¬ 
bles as a 80-disk storage file. 


Parks like a Beetle. 

The GT's small, sleek, condensed size makes it 
easy to park. 

And its low $449 price makes it easy to buy. 
So see and test drive the incredible new 1984 
Indus GT at your nearest 
computer dealer soon 
The drive will be 
well worth it. 


INDUS 


_IS^P 


w 1984 Indus GT Disk Drive. 
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BOOLE 


by DONALD B. WILCOX 


Use it to program more efficiently 


SYNOPSIS 

George Boole, the founder of modem symbolic logic, 

developed Boolean algebra during the mid-19th century. Since then, 

extensive development of his original concepts, which use the symbolism of 

algebra in logic, has given Boolean algebra an extremely important role in computer science. 




^^^oolean operations—those that yield true or false 
results—provide useful programming shortcuts. Use 
^^%of Boolean operations can make your BASIC pro- 
grams run faster and occupy less space in memory. 
Boolean operations also can be used to monitor joystick posi¬ 
tion, provide screen boundary limits, set flags, select values, 
and replace successive IF/THEN statements. 

READING A JOYSTICK 

A joystick can be placed in any one of nine positions, each 
of which returns a unique value to the BASIC program. The 
following diagram represents these values. For example, a 
joystick pushed forward and to the left returns a value of 
10, while a neutral joystick returns 15. 

method of reading joystick motion. In the following 
examples, S is the value returned by the joystick: 

10 S = STICK(0):IF S=15 THEN 10 
20 IF S=7 THEN X=X+1 
30 IF S=11 THEN X=X-1 
40 IFS=13THENy=Y + 1 
50 IF S=14 THEN Y=Y-1 
60 IF S=6 THEN X = X+1:Y=Y-1 
70 IF S=5 THEN X = X+1:Y=Y+1 
80 IF S=10 THEN X=X-1:Y=Y-1 
90 IF S=9 THEN X=X-1:Y=Y+1 



In this routine, X represents the horizontal position and 
Y the vertical position of the character or player on your 
screen. If we take advantage of the joystick's numbering pat¬ 
tern, we can use Boolean operations to modify the BASIC 

All movements to the right involve joystick readings that 
are less than eight. All movements to the left involve values 
that are greater than eight, but less than 13. Even numbers 
denote upward motion, and any even number divided by 
two gives an integer (or whole number). We check for even 
numbers by comparing the value of a number divided by 
two with the INTeger function value of the number divided 


• • 

• • • 
• • 


Compare INT(S/2) with S/2. The result of the expression: 
(S/2 - INT(S/2)) is zero if S is even, and greater than zero if 
S is odd. If you want to see how the two values compare, 
type in the following program line and RUN it. Type any 
number and [RETURN] at the input prompt (?), and the pro¬ 
gram will print out the two values. 

0 INPUT S:? INT(S/2),S/2: GOTO 0 
Note that when the values of downward joystick move¬ 
ments are divided by four, the remainder is always one. You 
can detect such downward motion with the following BASIC 

INT(S/4)*4=S-1 

This statement is only true when the joystick has made a 
downward motion. To see how these two values compare, 
type in the following sample program line and RUN it. Type 
any number and [RETURN] at the input prompt (?), and the 
program will print out the two values. 

0 INPUT S:?INT(S/4)*4, S-1:GOTO 0 
We can summarize these modifications into a new BASIC 


10 S=STICK(0):IF S=15 THEN 10 
20 IF S<8 THEN X=X+1 : REM JOYSTICK 

PUSHED RIGHT 

30 IF S>8 AND S<13 THEN X=X-1 : REM JOYSTICK 
PUSHED LEFT 

40 IF INT(S/2)=S/2 THEN Y=Y-1 : REM JOYSTICK 

PUSHED FORWARD 

50 IF INT(S/4)*4=S-1 THEN Y=Y+1 : REM JOYSTICK 
PULLED BACK 

BASIC assigns a value of one to an expression which is 
logically true. A zero is assigned to logically false statements. 
Consider the following statements: 




20 X = (A = 5) 

30 PRINT X 

Variable A has been assigned a value of 5. Variable X is 
assigned a value of either one or zero, depending on whether 
the expression within parentheses (A = 5) is true (1) or false (0). 

BASIC. Rather, it assigns the value of the expression on the 
right side of the statement to the variable named on the state¬ 
ment’s left side. In this routine, the expression on the right 
side of line 20 (A= 5) is a true (1) statement. Therefore, variable 
X on the left side is assigned the value one. 

The “Greater Than," “Less Than" and “Not Equal To” sym¬ 
bols, as well as the “Greater Than or Equal To” and “Less 
Than or Equal To” symbols, can also be used in Boolean 

Change the BASIC code as follows: 

10 A=5 
20 X = (A = 2) 

30 PRINT X 

Variable X is assigned the value zero because the expression 
(A=2) is false. Variable A was assigned the value five in line 
10. How does the computer recognize that line 10 is an 
assignment for A, and line 20 is a check on the truth or falsity 
of the expression in parentheses? The format in line 20 is 
standard for this type of Boolean operation. The variable 


on the left side of the statement is assigned the logical value 
(true (1) or false (0)) of the expression in parenthesis on the 
right side of the statement. 

These statements would monitor joystick movements to 
the right: 

10 S = STICK(0):IF S = 15 THEN 10 
20 X=X+(S<8) 

The value (S<8) in line 20 is either one or zero, depend¬ 
ing on the position of the joystick. If the joystick is pressed 
to the right (S = 5, 6 or 7; see Fig. 1), the value of (S<8) will 
be one; otherwise, it will be zero. If (S<8) is a true statement, 
the value of X will be increased by one. If (S<8) is false, X 
will not change. 

Let’s rewrite our original BASIC routine using these addi¬ 
tional Boolean techniques: 

10 S = STICK(0):IF S=15 THEN 10 
20 X=X+(S<8)-(S>8 AND S<13) 

30Y=y+(INT(S/4)*4 = S-1)-(INT(S/2) = S/2) 

Line 20 increments X if the value of S is less than eight 
(joystick is pushed to the right), and decrements X if S is 
greater than eight, but less than 13 (joystick is pushed to the 
left). Similarly, line 30 decrements Y when S is equal to an 
even number (joystick is pushed forward), and increments 
Y when S is divisible by four with a remainder of one (joystick 
is pulled downward). 
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Note that the BASIC routine remains at line 10 until the 
joystick is moved away from the center position. Reassign 
S after each move in your program, because S will retain the 
value of the last move until it is reset to 15. This is an addi¬ 
tional purpose of line 10. 

CHECKING BOUNDARIES 

This brings us to a second situation: the handling of screen 
boundaries to prevent the cursor from going out of bounds. 
First, we must determine the size, or grid coordinates of the 
screen. These limits vary with the graphics mode chosen. 
Graphics Mode 3 has 40 columns (numbered 0 to 39) and 
20 rows. Thus, if X represents the horizontal position of the 
cursor, X must be greater than or equal to zero and less than 
39 for the cursor to remain in bounds. If Y represents the 
cursor’s vertical position, Y must be greater than or equal 

Other graphics modes have different grid sizes. See the 
inside back page of your BASIC Reference Manual for the 
grid limits of your screen. 

Let’s begin with a simple example. Consider the follow¬ 
ing BASIC routine, written for Graphics Mode 3, which pre¬ 
vents the cursor from moving off the right side of the screen: 

10 S = STICK(0):IF S=15 THEN 10 
20 X= X+(S<8) * (X<39) 

If the joystick is pressed to the right, the Boolean expres¬ 
sion (S<8) is true and is assigned a value of one. If X, the 


horizontal position of a point on the screen, is less than 39, 
the value of (X<39) is true, and also is assigned a value of 
one. In this situation, X is incremented by one, the product 
of the two Boolean values. When X is greater than or equal 
to 39, the Boolean expression (X<39) is false, and is assigned 
a value of zero. 

Similarly, when S is greater than or equal to eight, the 
Boolean expression (S<8) is false, and also is assigned a value 
of zero. Since X is incremented by the product of these two 
Boolean values, X will be left unchanged if either value is 
zero. For example, if (S<8) is true and (X<39) is false, the 

X=X+<1)*(0) [or] 

X=X+0 [i.e. no change in X.] 

We can apply the same logic to the truth or falsity of (S>8 
and S<13) * (X>1) to prevent the cursor from moving off 
the left side of the screen. Similarly, line 30 controls the 
screen’s upper and lower boundaries as Y is changed. 

Not only can we rewrite our original joystick-controlled 
program to move a spot on the screen, but now we can also 
prevent the cursor from exceeding the screen’s boundaries 
with the following routine: 

10 S=STICK(0):IF S=15 THEN 10 

20 X = X+(S<8) * (X<39)-(S>8 AND S<13) * (X>0) 

30 Y=Y+(INT(S/4)*4=S-1) * (Y<19)-(INT(S/2) = S/2)- 

<Y>0)) continued on p. 3 e 52 

















Line 20 increments and decrements X, and keeps the cur¬ 
sor from moving off the right or left edges of the screen. 
Line 30 increments and decrements Y, and keeps the cursor 
from moving past the screen’s top or bottom edges. 

SETTING FLAGS 

Use a routine similar to this one to allow a user to print infor¬ 
mation from your program: 

10 DIM A$(1) 

20 PRINT “DO YOU WANT TO USE THE PRINTER?” 

30 PRINT “ANSWER y OR N.” 

40 INPUT A$ 

50 IF A$ = "V’ THEN PRINTERS 
60 IF A$ = "N" THEN PRINTER=0 

This program also can be written using a Boolean ap¬ 
proach. Simply change the lines shown below. The program’s 
other lines remain the same. 

50 PRINTER=(A$ = "V’) 

60 deleted 

If the user’s response is “Y,” the value of PRINTER will 
be one. If the response is “N,” PRINTER will be equal to 
zero. You can also use a Boolean approach to read the red 
joystick button: 

10 BUTTON = (STRIG(0) = 0) 
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When the button is pressed, the variable BUTTON will 

SELECTING A VALUE 

We can use a series of IF/THEN statements to select the value 
of one variable based on the value of another. This is illus¬ 
trated in the following routine: 

10 IF P = 5 THEN X=1 
20 IF P= 11 THEN X=2 
30 IF P = 13 THEN X=7 

Note that these instructions can be compressed into one 
line using a Boolean approach: 

10 X=(P = 5) + 2*(P=11) + 7*(P=13) 

If P = 5, the expression would be equal to: (1+2 * (0)+7 * (0)), 

If P = 11, the expression would be equal to: (0+2*(l)+7* 
(0)), or two. 

IfP = 13, the expression would be equal to: (0 + 2*(0)+7* 
(1)), or seven. 

And if P were equal to any other value, the expression 
would be equal to: (0+2*(0)+7*(0)), or zero. 

REPLACING IF/THEN STATEMENTS 

We’ll use the same approach to replace IF/THEN statements. 
Begin with this code: 

10 IF P=1 THEN GOTO 100 
20 IF P = 3 THEN GOTO 200 
30 IF P = 7 THEN GOTO 300 
40 IF P=11 THEN GOTO 400 
50 IF P = 13 THEN GOTO 500 
60 IF P = 17 THEN GOTO 600 
Compare this routine with the following routine using 
Boolean operations: 

10 K=(P=1) + 2*(P=3)+3*(P = 7) + 

4*(P = 11) + 5*(P = 13) + 6*(P = 17) 

20 ON K GOTO 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 600 
For example, if P = 11, K would be equal to: (0) + 2*(0) 

+ L 3 * ( °20 + 4 *id h 5 b 0) + h 6 *to 400'“ 

K=0, the computer ignores line 20 and drops to the next line 
With practice, you’ll discover many creative ways to use 
Boolean operators to enhance your own code. (You have to 
pay for these enhancements, though; the resulting code is 
much more difficult to debug. If you’re having difficulty, let 
the computer help you. You can always print out intermediate 
results, try shorter statements and experiment. —ANTIC ED) 

Donald B. Wilcox is an Assistant Professor in the Account¬ 
ing Information Systems Department at the University of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee). He’s a member of the Milwaukee 
Atari Users’Group, and owns four Atari computers. Donald 
is currently doing consulting work on a project that uses 
a single Atari 800 to monitor and control 30,000 remote 
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APROM and 
SIX PACK 


Atari 800 will make life at the keyboard 
much easier. Aprom is a cartridge-based 
EPROM (Erasable Programmable Read- 
Only Memory) programmer that fits 
into the right cartridge slot of the Atari 
800. It allows you to create your own 
cartridge-based software. When used 
with the Six Pack, another program- 
storage cartridge, you can access up to 
48K of programs in only 8K of RAM 

Aprom can access either 2764 (8K) or 
27128 (16K) EPROM’s in the right car¬ 
tridge slot of the Atari 800. Aprom 
comes with the GP (general purpose 
EPROM programmer), and a “wedge” 
that adds commands to the BASIC or 
Assembler cartridge. With the GP pro¬ 
gram in control, it is possible to read, 
program, verify and erase EPROM’s. GP 
also includes the PARAM command 
(PArallel RAM), which disables the 
Aprom cartridge and “hides” it from the 
Atari Operating System. Aprom dis¬ 


appears when PARAM is selected, and 
the 8K block of RAM normally used by 
Aprom becomes free RAM. A POKE 
from BASIC or Assembler returns con¬ 
trol back to the Aprom cartridge. 

The Aprom also includes the Aprom 
Operating System command mode. 
When AOS is booted from disk and then 
written to the EPROM with the “Write/ 
OS” command, Aprom becomes a self¬ 
booting cartridge. AOS has its own set 
of commands, including some found 
under GP and its own “RUNU” (run 
utility) command. RUNU is used to 
select an 8K block of programs residing 
on the Six Pack cartridge. AOS gives the 
user the ability to store, list and execute 
programs on an EPROM. 

The Six Pack cartridge is an EPROM 
board with three sockets in which 2764 
or 27128 EPROMS can be mounted. As 
a result, BASIC, Assembler and PAC- 
MAN programs can be available with a 
simple two-key command, without the 
need to switch cartridges. This cartridge 


is used in the Atari 800’s left slot and 
gives the user access to 48K of program 
storage, switchable in 8K blocks. (The 
full 48K is available only when three 
27128 EPROMS are installed on the Six 
Pack.) The Six Pack enables users to 
keep programs that normally reside in 
the left-cartridge address space on the 
Six Pack, calling the programs in as 

Six Pack can be used in any Atari 
machine, with or without Aprom. 
When used with the Aprom AOS, it can 
call 8K programs with the RUNU com¬ 
mand. Blocks available from AOS are 
labeled “A” through “F.” A “RUNU C” 
command, for example, will cold start 
the computer and select the program in 
block C of the cartridge. 

Aprom and Six Pack are gems, and I 
highly recommend them for work that 
involves jumping back and forth be¬ 
tween the Assembler cartridge program 
and a debugger. 


PANZER-JAGD 

Avalon Hill 
4517 Harford Road 
Baltimore, MD 21214 
(301) 254-5300 
*30.00, 48K — disk 
*25.00, 32K — cassette 

“Panzer-jagd" means “tank hunt” in 


mander of a German battle group, you 
lead 50 or more tanks, organized into 
platoons of five and often supported by 

sive operations. The computer controls 
the defending Russians, and skillfully 
deploys them into a series of defensive 
positions concealed in the wooded 
countryside. Your forces can find the 
Russians only by exposing themselves 
to enemy fire, so you must maneuver 
carefully to minimize your own losses. 

The German force includes a mixture 


of obsolescent Mark III light tanks and 
state-of-the-art Panthers, probably the 
best fighting machines of the war. 
Opposed to them are numerous weak 
anti-tank guns and profuse T-34/85S, the 
only tanks in the world that could fight 
the Panthers on roughly equal terms. 

The program contains two scenarios. 
In the fust you assemble and lead a 
mixed group of tanks to secure the flank 
of a larger offensive. In the second you 
command a force of tanks and infantry 
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supported by field artillery in a diver¬ 
sionary attack designed to draw enemy 
strength away from a German offensive 
elsewhere by driving as deeply into 

Panzer-Jagd is suitable for both novice 

graphics are on the dull side and the 
BASIC is a bit sluggish, the program is 
easy to operate, and the game is well 
structured and simple to learn. Playing 

and practice, and the experience is a 
on the Eastern Front. 


EXODUS: ULTIMA III 

Origin Systems, Inc. 

P.O. Box 99 
1545 Osgood St. #7 
North Andover, MA 01845 
(617) 681-0609 
859.95, 48K — disk 
Reviewed by Chris Chabris 
You must discover and defeat a mysteri¬ 
ous cause of great evil in this fantasy 
adventure game. Created by Lord British 
(Richard Garriot), this successor to 
Ultima II features scrolling wilderness 
and city maps, 3-D dungeon views, 
monsters, and magic spells. In these 
respects, it resembles its predecessor. 

plot and multi-player capacity, several 
frills have been eliminated. 

Also in a radical departure from past 
procedure, as many as four characters 
can go adventuring together. 

Each character may be “forged” from 

plete the adventure. 

During a session of play, the party of 
characters wanders around the con¬ 
tinental map, exploring sites, obtaining 

taking treasure. The puzzle-solving 
aspects of Ultima III resemble a text 
adventure more than a “hack and slay” 
fantasy game. Virtually all of the game’s 


elements must be used to win. Surprises 
continue to appear, even near the end 

This is a well-crafted program featur¬ 
ing animated figures, polyphonic back- 



of the few programs on the market com¬ 
plemented by documentation, including 
an introductory “Book of Play” and 
gazetteer, two tomes of magic spells, and 
a command reference card. All are ex¬ 
cellently written and add to the game’s 
atmosphere. 

However, the Atari translation by 
Chuckles (Charles Bueche) is disap¬ 
pointing. All colors are produced 
through artifacts, restricting the display 
to white, black, red, and green. 
Although most objects are animated, the 
animation slows down when the player 


The puzzle-solving 
aspects of Ultima III 
resemble a text 
adventure more than a 
“hack and slay” 
fantasy game. 


is typing a command. No Player/Missile 
Graphics were used and sound effects 
do not fully utilize the power of the 
Atari. The dungeon graphics are low 
resolution and poorly colored, and the 
character set is hard to read. 

Exodus: Ultima III is an excellent 

graphic execution could be better. If you 
expect every game you play to stretch 
the graphics potential of your Atari, be 
prepared for a possible letdown. How¬ 
ever, if you enjoy fantasy role-playing 
games, this program will not disappoint 
you. 


SAFETYUNE ■mhbw 

6723 Whittier Ave. 

McLean, VA 22101 
(800) 368-2152 
*39.95, 48K - 
requires cassette and disk 


Reviewed by Rhonda Holmes 



Safetyline is a flashy presentation star¬ 
ring Max the Cat in two movies and four 
games that teach youngsters ages three 
to seven how to cross the street safely 
and what to do if they get lost. The two 
games that follow each movie exercise 
the “Safety Tips” outlined in the 

I tested this game on 25 children aged 
two through seven at a Montessori 
school. The children, even the young¬ 
est, instantly took to the bright graphics 
and bouncy music of the first movie, in 
which Max introduces a little boy 
named Sam. Max, Sam’s invisible friend, 

school. In the second movie, Sam gets 
lost at the zoo and Max helps him find 
his way back to his teacher. 

In the first game, “Streetcross,” you 
must help Sam get to school safely. In 
the next game, “Hidden Tips,” you have 
to find a word from the “Safety Tips” 
in a word-search puzzle. This word is 
prominently displayed at the top of the 
screen. Children who know their alpha¬ 
bet but cannot yet read can play this 
game, as it involves finding letters in the 
correct order within a puzzle. 

“Tipmatch” is designed for one or 
two players who can read. You are given 
eight squares; within each square is a 
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statement about safety. If you find four 
matching squares, you win! 

By the count of “oohs” and “ahhs” 
in the classroom, “Zoomaze” was Safe¬ 
tyline’s most popular game To play, you 
have to help Sam through a maze whose 
walls appear only after you bump into 
them. At the four cornets of the screen 
are boxes; one contains the teacher, two 
contain other familiar faces (those of a 
police officer and a store owner), and 
the last contains a stranger. If you find 
the stranger, you lose. 

Two- and three-year-olds had some 
coordination problems and trouble 
understanding the correlation between 
the joystick and the computer. However, 
I believe that, with practice, three-year- 
olds can play the games that don’t in- 

The four- and five-year-olds, many of 


Safetyline is an 
excellent introduction 
to the computer: it’s 
fun, and the games are 
easy to play. 


whom already could read, remembered 
the “Safety Tips” when questioned and 
enjoyed playing the games. The six- and 
seven-year-olds understood the impor¬ 
tance of taking safety precautions and 
played the games very well. 

This product is an excellent introduc¬ 
tion to the computer: it’s fun, and the 
games are easy to play. Most important¬ 
ly, they teach children vitally important 
lessons about safety. 


SPARE CHANGE h 

Broderbund Software, Inc. 

17 Paul Drive 
San Rafael, CA 94903 
(415) 479-1170 
$34.95, 48K — disk 


Reviewed by Keith Valenza 
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If you ’re looking for a humorous arcade 
game in the tradition of Mappy or 
Domino Man, Broderbund’s Spare 
Change fits the bill. 

Here’s the scenario: You are the 
owner of the Spare Change video 
arcade. Two of the characters from your 
newest game have escaped and are try¬ 
ing to save enough tokens in their piggy 
bank to retire. If they succeed in 
depositing five tokens in the bank, the 

Your task is to stop these characters— 
called Zerks—by collecting tokens for 
yourself. One way is to steal them from 
the Zerks: they will get angry and stomp 
up and down—one of the game’s many 
amusing touches. 

You can also distract them: put a 
token into the jukebox and watch the 
Zerks dance for a few seconds while 
you collect your tokens. Their imitation 
of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers might 
not win first prize on “Dance Fever." but 
it will make you laugh. 

If you collect ten tokens before the 
Zerks get their five you progress to a 
higher level. You can then empty the 
Zerks’ piggybank by entering the Zerk 
Cartoon Show booth. Here you’re 
treated to one of several brief cartoon 
intermissions, reminiscent of the inter¬ 
ludes between levels on Ms. Pac-Man. 


However, Spare Change does have ils 
flaws. Poor graphics is one of them. The 
Zerks aren’t very detailed; they just don’t 
look enough like arcade characters. 

Another potential problem: advanc¬ 
ing to the higher levels happens slowly. 
However, the authors included a feature 
rarely seen in arcade games—the ability 
to adjust the difficulty level by chang¬ 
ing several combinations of variables. 

In spite of some of the game’s prob¬ 
lems, the authors worked hard to make 
this game as “arcade-like” as possible. 
The demo mode features a brief Zerk 
cartoon, followed by a demonstration 
of the game. At the game's conclusion, 
a screen with the top five scores which 
the scorers can initial are displayed. 
However, scores could not be saved on 
the disk. 

Like many of the computer arcade 
games that preceded it, Spare Change 
is challenging, with fast-action. The 
game is non-violent and just plain zany 


BASIC BUILDING « 
BLOCKS 

Micro Education Corp. of America 
285 Riverside Ave. 

Westport, CT 06880 

(203) 222-1000 

879.95, 48K — disk 

Reviewed by George Adamson 

BASIC Building Blocks turns your 


straight from a science fiction fantasy 

computer-assisted instruction. 

People buy computers for a variety of 

to know how to program. BASIC 

tutorial for the whole family as either 
an introductory or remedial course in 
programming. The program is also 
suitable for classroom-type seminars. 
Unlike a book, BBB gives immediate 
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photos are included, and no soldering 
is necessary. However, you must make 
sure that your drive’s head is clean, and 
that the drive mechanism is in good 
working order, because double-density 
operation is much more sensitive than 
single-density. 

The Turbo also lets you use Mach 
DOS, which is included with the circuit 
board. Mach DOS speeds data transfer 

(which makes it comparable to Happy 
Computing’s Warp Speed). Program¬ 
mers, who often load and save programs 
many times before they’re complete, 
will find that this feature saves a signifi¬ 
cant amount of program development 
time. They ’ll also save time going back 
and forth between DOS and the pro¬ 
gramming language in use. In addition, 
because the Turbo uses track buffering, 
it permits faster data transfer even with¬ 
out Mach DOS. 

Another special feature of the 810 
Tbrbo is its ability to disable write pro¬ 
tection. This feature can be controlled 
by Mach DOS, and lets you use the back 
sides of disks without having to notch 
them. There is no provision, however, 
for the write protection of notched 


The 810 Turbo automatically recog¬ 
nizes the density of the first disk inserted 
into it after it’s turned on, and con¬ 
figures itself accordingly. However, ap¬ 
plication programs that use a DOS disk 
format and directory, such as DataSoft ’s 
Text Wizard, can use double-density 
storage for data files. In fact, the Turbo’s 


Mach DOS has several other useful 
features. When you read the directory 
of a disk whose density is opposite that 
of the last disk read, Mach DOS auto¬ 
matically switches the density mode 
and displays the density modes of all 
drives in the system. You also can use 
special options on the Mach DOS menu 
to switch density, turn write verification 
on and off, switch the default drive (the 
one addressed by “D:”) to a drive other 


than Drive 1, and convert files between 
densities. 

At *195, the Thrbo 810 costs much 
less than a new double-density drive. It 
works and it’s a good value. 

DRAGONRIDERS n 
OF PERN 

Epyx 

1043 Kiel Court 
Sunnyvale, CA 94089 
(408) 745-0700 
$39.95, 48K - disk 
Reviewed by Ellen Keyt 



Dragonriders of Pern, based on the 
novels by Anne McCaffrey, is an unusual 
and intriguing strategy/action game. Set 
on the planet Pern, the game centers 
around the periodic fall of a deadly rain 
of silver thread, presaged by the appear¬ 
ance of the Red Star. Pern’s human 
population inhabits holds and Weyrs, 
strongholds in which commerce, in¬ 
dustry, and dragon-raising take place. As 
the representative of an important Weyr, 
your twofold task is to win the confi¬ 
dence of the other holds and Weyrs 
through negotiation, and to defend the 
planet from the falling silver thread 
by riding dragons whose fiery breath 



to medieval times. A dragon soars across 
the screen in time to the music. You can 
choose a game with or without thread 
fighting, and select the game’s speed and 
length. There are two stages of play: 
negotiating and thread fighting. After 


negotiating, you can save the game to 
disk to finish later. 

In the negotiating stage of the game, 
you try to persuade Pemesians that your 
plans for the future of Pern are sound. 
You’ll meet many different characters, 
each with a distinct personality. Negoti¬ 
ation is difficult because you can’t fore¬ 
tell exactly how a Pernesian will react 
to your approaches. You may negotiate 
well and still be denied the political 
alliance you seek. Sometimes, if a Lord 
persists in refusing an alliance, you must 

In the thread-fighting sequence, you 
battle silver threads from the back of 
your dragon. In level 1, you fly in two 
dimensions. Levels 2 and 3 are more 
challenging because you have to fly your 
dragon in a three dimensional playfield. 
Learning to maneuver the dragon isn’t 
easy, as you can only rotate a quarter of 
a turn at a time. However, once you get 
the hang of steering, flying your dragon 
is a breeze. 

Dragonriders of Pern is a challenging 
game. You can assume different types 
of behavior when negotiating with 
Pernesians, so the game is never the 
same. The thread-fighting sequence is 
very realistic. This is a satisfying game 
for anyone who likes adventures. Now, 
if you will excuse me, I have a negotia- 


SUCCESS 
WITH MATH 

CBS Software 
1 Fawcett Place 
Greenwich, CT 06836 
(203) 622-2670 
*24.95, diskette 

Reviewed by John and Mary Harrison 
Success With Math is billed as a “com¬ 
prehensive, self-paced math tutorial.” 
The first two packages cover the basic 
operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division with whole 
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DOUBLE DENSITY •PRINTER PORT 

The TRAK drives are some of our best sellers. They offer true double¬ 
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carefully. 

Other magic items that are hidden in the caverns include 
a gold amulet, which protects you from the Megawump’s 
lightning bolts, and a gold key that opens a magic chest. By 
opening the chest, you gain the magic sword with which 
you can kill the Megawump. 

As you find and use these objects, a tally is kept at the bot¬ 
tom of the screen. The left number shows the number of 
smart arrows you have; the right number shows the number 
of dumb arrows. You’ll also see representations of the key 
and the sword, once you’ve found them. To use an item, 
press the left and right arrow keys on the keyboard to move 
the arrow indicator on the screen to the item you wish to 
use. You need not point the amulet to use it. Press the 


computer off and then on again. LOAD Listing 1, then insert 
the tape with the number table and rewind it. Type RUN, 
and the program will load the number table into memory. 

HOW TO USE THE PROGRAM 
WITH (MINIMUM 32K) DOS SYSTEMS 

We’ve published the TYPO table in two parts for the benefit 
of readers who have only 16K of RAM. You should type in, 
SAVE and check each listing separately. When both of your 
TYPO tables match the published versions, you can merge 
the two programs. First LOAD Listing 2, delete lines 5000, 
5095, and 5096, and then LIST it to disk. Next, LOAD Listing 
1 and delete lines 5050 and 5060. Now ENTER Listing 2 to 
merge it with Listing 1, and SAVE the two together as one 


joystick’s fire button to shoot an arrow or to use the key or 
sword. To aim either an arrow or the sword, push the joystick 
in the direction you wish to shoot or slash before pressing 
the trigger. 

To kill the Megawump, you must have possession of three 
dumb arrows, the amulet and the magic sword. When you 
enter his room, first shoot him with the three arrows. Then, 
after he has changed color (which indicates vulnerability), 


program. 

Anthony Ramos, 16, will be a senior at Brookside High 
School in Sheffield Lake, Ohio, this fall. He purchased his 
Atari 400 with the proceeds from a summer job, and says 
that he used every programming technique he knows—some 
of them courtesy of Antic—in Creepy Caverns. Anthony also 
provided the drawings that accompany this article. 










5 REM CREEPY CAVERNS 

6 REM BY TONY RAMOS 

7 REM ANTIC MAGAZINE 

10 G=4:F=8:B=3:0=0:N=1:P=2:N0=10:L=6:D 

11 X=B+PEEK(53770)/18.2 2:Y=B+PEEK(5377 
B) /I 5:LOCATE X , Y , Z : IF Z<>32 THEN 11 

12 PLOT X,Y:RETURN 

20 POKE 756,SM+P:XR=0:YR=0:J=STICK(0): 
IF J=15 THEN 100 

30 XR=(J<F AND J>G)—(J<12 AND J>F):YR= 
(J = 9 OR J = 13 OR J = 5)-(J = N0 OR J = 14 OR 
J=L|:LOCATE XP+XR,YP+YR,Z 
32 IF Z = 3 2 THEN 60 

35 IF Z=14 3 THEN XR = 0:YR = 0:S0UND 0,100 
, 1 2 , 1 2 : F 0 R T = N TO 25:NEXT T:S0UND 0,0, 
0 , 0:GOTO 100 

40 IF Z=17 4 THEN S C 0 = S C 0 +5 0 : P 0 K E 1 53 5 + 
YO , PEEK( 1 535 + YO) —N:FOR T=15 TO 0 STEP 
— 0-8 :SOUND 0 , 35,G,T:NEXT T 
43 IF Z=17 4 THEN SOUND 0 , 0 , 0,0 
45 IF Z = 17 3 THEN S C 0 = SCO + 80:POKE 1571 + 
YO,PEEK(1571+YO) — N:FOR T=15 TO 0 STEP 
-N : SOUND 0 , N 0,N 0,T:NEXT T 
50 IF Z<>18 6 THEN 55 


0,0,0,0:KE=0 


u ; a u u n u N , 2 5 4 , N 0 , 1 
f256-224+YP*F:P0KE 


179 

SOUND 0 , 25 5,N0,0:S 
POKE 53 7 6 8,N:CL = SM* “' 

:POKE CL + N,66:Fuivc u l -rr , i a v 
X = 2 5 5:SW=N:COLOR 18 9:P L 0 T 14 , 2 3 : F 0 
175 TO 160 STEP -0.15:POKE 710,X:X 
:P 0 K E 537 6 1,T:POKE 53763 ,T : N E X T T 
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179 IF P 0=G THEN COLOR 1 8 9 : P L OT XP.YP 

180 SETCOLOR P,N,N0:IF STICK(0)=I5 OR 
P0>N OR NOT PO AND NOT SAT OR AX OR 
AY OR P 0 = N AND D AT = 0 THEN 299 

185 J = STICK(0) :X R=(J>G AND J<F)-(J<12 
AND J>F):YR=(J=9 OR J=13 OR J=5)-(J=N0 
OR J=14 OR J=L) 

200 IF PO OR NOT SAT THEN 210 

2 05 SAT = SAT —N:POSITION P,23:? #L;SAT;" 

:AX=XP:AY=YP:POKE 708,52:G0SUB 250 
206 FOR T=0 TO N:IF MO(T,0)<100 THEN M 
A=T:GOTO 300 
208 NEXT T 

210 IF DAT THEN DAT=DAT—N:POSITION 5,2 

3:2 # L ; DAT.. : AX=X P : A Y = Y P : P 0 K E 7 08,4 

0:AV=XR:AW=YR:GOSUB 250 
240 GOTO 299 

250 FOR T=15 TO 0 STEP -0.8:SOUND 0,22 
7,12,T : N E XT T:SOUND 0,0,0,0:RETURN 

299 AC=32+PEEK(1784+AV+AW*B) 

300 IF NOT (AX+AY) THEN 350 
310 IF PEEK(708)<>52 THEN 330 

315 AV=SGN(MO(MA,0)— AX) :AW=SGN(MO(MA,N 
)-A Y):AC = 32 + PEEK( 1 7 84 + AV + AW*B) 

33 0 IF AX + AVoXP OR AY + AWoYP THEN COL 
OR A Z:P L OT AX,AY:AX = AX + A V:AY = AY + AW:L0C 
ATE AX,AY,AZ:COLOR A C : P L 0 T AX,AY 

3 4 0 IF AV = 0 AND AW=0 OR AZ = 143 OR AX=0 
OR A X = 19 OR AY = N OR A Y = Z 2 THEN COLOR 

A Z:P L 0 T AX,AY:AX = 0:AY = 0:A Z = 3 2 
345 IF M 0 ( 0,0 ) <> A X AND M0(0,N)oAY AND 
MO ( N , 0 )<>AX AND MO(*,N)»AY THEN 350 
3 46 FOR T = 0 TO N: IF (MO(T.O)oAX OR MO 
(T.N)oAY) AND (MO ( T , 0 )oAX + AV OR M 0 ( T 
,N)<>AY + AW) THEN NEXT T:GOTO 350 
3 4 7 MO(T,O) = 100:MO(T,N) = 100:COLOR 32:P 
LOT AX,AY:PLOT A X + AV , AW+AY:SC0 = SC0+100 
0:FOR X=15 TO 0 STEP -0.5 

348 SOUND O,60-X*P,F,F:NEXT X:SOUND 0, 
0,0,0:AZ=3Z:POSITION F , 0 : ? #L;SC0:AX = 0 

349 POKE 1607+YO,PEEK(1607+Y0)-N:NEXT 

3 5 0 POKE 7 5 6 ,SM:IF MO( NOT (W),0)<>100 
OR NOT AM THEN W= NOT W 
355 IF MO(W,0)=100 THEN 450 
360 X=M0(W,0):Y=MO(W,N):IF ARS(X-XP)>M 
R OR A B S(Y—Y P)>MR THEN 380 
370 MO(W,P)=SGN(XP-X):MO(W,B)=SGN(YP-Y 
):GOTO 400 

3 8 0 MO(W,5)=M0(W,5) —N:IF M0(W,5)>0 THE 
N 400 

385 MO(W,5)=PEEK(53770)/64:MO(W,P)=INT 
(PEEK(53770)/86)-N:M0(W,B)=INT(PEEK(53 
7 7 0 ) / 8 6 ) —N 

4 0 0 COLOR 3 2:P L 0 T X,Y:X=X+M0(W,P) :Y=Y + 


M 0(W,B) : L OCATE X,Y,V 
4 05 IF V = 143 OR X=0 OR X=1S 
Y = Z 2 THEN X=X—MO(W,P):Y = Y—N 
410 Z=MC—(MC=N0 AND MO(W,P) 

’ THEN 550 

455 POSITION MWX,MWY:? #L;" ":POSITIO 
N MWX,MWY + N:7 #L;" ":MWX=MWX + SGN(XP-M 
WX):MWY=MWY+SGN(YP-MWY) 

456 POKE 708,104+MWC*48:G0SU6 800:F0R 
T=15 TO 0 STEP -0.5:S0UND 0,50,0,T:NEX 
T T 

460 IF PEEK(53770)>16 THEN 480 
4 6 5 COLOR 9 0 : P L 0 T MWX,MWY:DRAWT 0 XP,YP 
: F 0 R T = 0 TO P:POKE 711 ,0:P 0 K E 7 0 9,0:P 0 
KE 712,14 0:X = C 0 S(0) 

4 6 6 POKE 711 , 14 : P 0 K E 7 09,1 4 0 :POKE 712, 
0:X = C0 S(0):N E XT T:P 0 K E 711,PEEK( 1 643 + Y 

4 7 0 COLOR 0 : P L 0 T MWX,MWY:0RAWT 0 XP,YP: 
GOSUB 8 0 0 : F 0 R T=15 TO 0 STEP -0.2:S 0 U N 
0 O,120-T*F,F,T 
471 NEXT T:IF AM THEN 610 
4 8 0 IF A B S(MWX—X P)< P AND A B S(MWY-Y P)< P 
AND X P>=MWX AND YP>=MWY THEN 580 
482 IF NOT PO OR (AXoMWX AND AXoMWX 
+ N) OR (AYoMWY AND AY<>MWY + N) THEN 55 


= 0:AZ = 32:SOUND 0,0,0 , 0 
5 5 0 IF MO(0,0)=X P AND MO(0,N)=YP OR A 
(N,0)= X P AND M 0(N,N)=Y P THEN 600 
5 5 2 IF XP>0 AND X P<19 AND YP>N AND Yl 


2 ) :) 


! ?> +20 :< Y . p = N L 


l)+L*(Y 


-2 0* ( Y P = 2 2 ) ^-- . 

556 AX=0:AY=0:GOSUB 4000:GOTO 20 
580 IF P0=G AND NOT STRIG(O) AND NOT 
MWC THEN 1000 
582 GOTO 605 

600 IF MO( NOT W,0)=100 AND NOT AM TH 
EN 20 

6 0 5 AX = 0 : AY = 0 : AZ = 32 : I F YOoMW THEN COL 
OR MC:PLOT XP.YP 

606 FOR T=15 TO 0 STEP -0.4:S0UND 0,80 
, 0 , T:S 0 U N 0 N , 1 00 , 0,T:P0KE 7 1 2 , T:N E XT T 
610 POKE 5 3 7 6 8 , N:RESTORE 6 8 0: FOR T = N T 
0 1 1 :R E A D X , Y : P 0 K E 5 3 7 6 1,0:P 0 K E 53 7 63, 


615 A= NOT A:POKE 756,SM+A*P:P0KE 5376 
0,X:P 0 K E 537 62,X + N : POKE 5 37 6 1 , 1 7 0:P0KE 
53763,170 

620 FOR Z=N TO Y*25:NEXT Z:NEXT T:EX=E 
X— N:XP=N0:YP=20:IF EX>-N THEN GOSUB 40 







0:GOTO 20 

30 POSITION 5,N 0 : ? # L;"GAME OVER":S 
D 0,0,0,0:S0UND N , 0 , 0,0:P0SITI 0N 0, 
POKE 77,128:G0T0 5042 
80 DATA 108,3,108,2,108,1,108,3,91, 

MWX , MWY + N : ? #L ; " a_ ■■ : R E T U R N 
0 0 0 COLOR 18 9 : P L 0 T XP,YP:SOUND 0,25a, 
0,0 : S 0 U N D N,254,N0,O:POKE 53 7 6 8, N : F 0 R 
T = 16 0 TO 175 STEP 0.15:P 0 K E 53 7 6 1 ,T 
005 POKE 53763,T:NEXT T:SOUND N,0,0,0 
FOR T=15 TO 0 STEP -0.3:SOUND 0,120-T 
F,0,T:POKE 708,T:NEXT T:Z=PEEK(560) 
006 FOR T=—N 0 TO N 0 : F 0 R X = 0 TO L : P 0 K E 
560,Z:Y=Y*P:POKE 560,Z-N0+ABS(T):Y=Y/ 
:N E X T X:S 0 U N 0 0,6 0,0,N0-ABS(T) 

008 NEXT T : P 0 K E 7 08,5 4 
010 ? #L;"S SCORER":POSITION R,N0: 
#L ;"%•/.» ou [H] ggj! ! " : FOR T = N TO 50: SC 
=SCO+500:POSITION N0,O:? #L;SCO 
015 FOR X = L TO 0 STEP -N:SOUND 0,21,4 
,X:N E X T X : S 0 U N 0 N, 121,N0,G:S00ND P,81, 
N0,(T>=N0)«G 

02 0 SOUND B , 60 , N0 , (T>=20}*G:NEXT T:F0 
X=B TO 0 STEP —N:FOR T=0 TO P:POKE 5 
763+T*P,160+X 

03 0 NEXT T:N E X T X : G 0 T 0 5 042 

000 ? #L;"H":POKE 559,0:S0UND 0,0,0,0 

- ■ 0,0,0:RESTORE INT(5176 + C(Y0 , P 

COLOR 14 3:P 0 K E 6 2 3, G 
0:FOR T = N TO 11 :READ X : I F 
X THEN PLOT X,T:DRAWTO 0,T 
011 NEXT TiRESTORE 5176+C(Y0,P)+C(Y0, 

020 FOR T = N TO 


SOUND N,6,0,0 : RI 


1 X : IF X THEN PL 


030 FOR T=N TO 11 
T X,2 3 —T:DRAWTO 


I E A 0 X:IF X THEN PL 
u,23-T 

RESTORE 5176+C(Y0,B)+C(Y0, 

IF X THEN PL 
9-X,23-T:DRAWT0 19,2 3—T 
041 NEXT T:CO L 0 R 17 4: I F PEEK(1535+Y0) 
THEN FOR T=N TO PEEK(1535+Y0):G0SUB 1 




050 IF PEEK(1571+Y0) T 
R T=N TO PEEK(1571+Y0) 

il, 


00 FOR 


,O)=100:MO(N,O)=100:IF ] 
PEEK)1607+YO)) THEN 4130 
T=0 TO F 


PEEK)1607+YO)-N:) 
)):LOCATE X,Y 


FOR T = S N—17 6 TO SN-8 
A=SN-176+INT(PEEK(53 
FOR T = 0 TO 7 : POKE A + 
NEXT T:P 0 K E 7 07,1 9 8 
CH POS = 80-+I NT ( PEEK ( 53 
POKE 5 3 25 1 ,CHPOS 


& 

4400 POKE 
6-(Y0>12)*3 
:? #L;SAT:P 


44 65 


OT 


! THEN MU(T 
4130 
GOTO 4105 

IF AM=Y0 THEN COLOR 
IF K E = Y 0 THEN COLOR 
IF CHoYO THEN POKE 


IF ! 


1 THEN POKE 5325 


THEN SA = T 
IF D A(T) = Y 0 
NEXT T : I F S 
GOTO 4400 
FOR T=0 TO 
2+T):NEXT 


):NEXT T : 0 U P 
E 7 0 6,3 8+(SA: 
KE 5 32 5 0 , 0 U P 
KE 711,P E E K( 


(T,N)=Y:NEXT T: 

87:GOSUB 11 
8 6 : G 0 S U B 11 
3251,0:GOTO 

,CHPOS:GOTO 

:POKE T , 0 : N 
70)/25.5)*F 
,PEEK(SN+22 

70)/25.5)*F 
0 P : IF SA(T 

EN POKE 532 
POKE SN—392+T,PEEK) 


I : FOR 1 


rsi 


COLOR ( NOT KE)* 

OR ( NOT AM)++187 : PLOT 
89:PLOT 14,23 

(Y 0>12) + ■*(Y0>24) 

) : IF EX THEN COLOI 


coLo 


[Y 0> 2 4 

,0:0 R AWT 0 19-EX,0 
POSITION P , 0 : ? #L ; mill' ; 
>59,62:C0L0R 5 : P L 0 T N+P0*B,23 

.................. 

POKE 708,0:MWX=N+(18-XP):MWY=N+( 

1 —Y P) :GOSUB 8 0 0 : 0 A T A 10 
36,144,162,173,162 
4450 POKE 53768,N:POKE 
5 3 7 63 , 1 6 7:RESTORE 443 0 : 

:POKE 5 3 7 6 0 , X:POKE 
FOR Y=N TO 20+60*(T=B):N E XT Y:N E X 


POKE 5 3 7 6 4 , B : FOR T 
:rOKE 708,240+T:POKE 
:P 0 K E 53 7 65 , 0 : P 0 K E 70 
OR 14 3 : P L 0 T 0,N 
DRAWTO 1 9 , 2 2 : G 0 


u. u,„.DRAWTO u 
9 , N : G0S0B 4 9 9 0 
R T = N TO L : READ 
53762,X+N:FOR Y=N 
NEXT Y : NEXT T 


,121,108 

3761,167 
OR T=N T 
3762,X+N 
=B):NEXT 


DRAWTO 
UB 4990 
2:PLOT 


0 50+150*(T>G 


TEP 
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4510 0 


4990 H POKE°53764!40:FOR T=15 1 


I N , 0 , 0 


i TO 0 STEP 
— 0.5 : POKE 5 3 7 65 , T : N E XT T:X = PaB:RETURN 
5 009 GRAPHICS 1 7 : POKE 7 5 6,SM:P0KE 7 08, 
52:SN = SM*256 :POKE 709,38:POKE 710,2 6 : P 
OKE 711,198:? #L;" CREEPY CAVERNS" 
5005 POKE 54279,SM-F:? #L;" 8Y TONY 


5 2 3 . 1 


5 SC=PEEK(88)+PEEK(89)*256 
0 FOR T=N TO L:IF T/P=INT(T/P) THEN 
(T/P-N)=N+(T-N)*L + INT(L*RNO(0) ) :G 0 T 

T/P-0.5)=N+(T-N)*L+INT(L»RND(O 
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CROSS-REFERENCE 
YOUR BASIC 
VARIABLES 

A programmer-productivity tool 


)SS-refercnccd list of a program’ 


SYNOPSIS 


they appear is useful for finding 
duplicate or conflicting variable names. 

Conflicting variable names often occurs 
before merging two programs. The pro¬ 
gram in Listing 1 produces an alpha¬ 
betized, cross-referenced list of variables 
for any Atari BASIC program on diskette 
or cassette. The resulting list can be 
stored on diskette or cassette, or output 

The program needs two pieces of in¬ 
formation to produce a cross-referenced 
list. Initially, it asks for the device or file that contains the 
program to be analyzed. Here, the cassette user would re¬ 
spond with C:, and press [RETURN] at the beep; the disk 
user should enter DtFILENAME.BAS. The file should con¬ 
tain a tokenized Atari BASIC program created with the SAVE 
command. A cassette file created with the CSAVE command 
will not work—you must use SAVE “C:”. 

Next, the program prompts for the device or file to which 
the cross-referenced list will be written. Type C: to store the 
list on cassette; disk users should type D:FILENAME.CRF. 
Since the program writes the file to the same disk, you should 
make sure that there is ample free space on the disk to hold 
able. Type E: to display the list on the screen, 


variables from any SAVEd Atari BASIC 
program on disk or cassette. The ac¬ 
companying article discusses Atari 
BASIC’s structure, and may be difficult 
for beginning computerists to follow. 
The program requires Atari BASIC and 
3500 bytes of RAM; it works on all Atari 


a new tape, press RECORD and PLAY 
on the recorder, then press [RETURN] 
on the keyboard. 

To access the target file, type in the 
following program (change the C: to 
D:FILENAME.CRC if you’re using a disk- 


30 TRAP 50 
40 INPUT #2,HOLDS:? 

HOLDS:GOTO 40 
50 CLOSE #2 


end the 1 


to the 


print 


At this point, the program begins to construct the cross- 
referenced list, and a report of the program’s progress is 
displayed on the screen. As each line of the tokenized pro¬ 
gram is scanned, its line number is displayed. When all of 
the lines have been scanned, the variable names are alpha¬ 
betically sorted. Each pass of the sort routine is also displayed 

file to the selected device or file. If you’re saving the file on 
a cassette, the computer will beep twice (through the TV 
speaker with XL computers). If you’re using cassette, insert 


If you wish hard copy, change line 40 from ? HOLDS to 
LPRINT HOLDS. 

To use a cross-referenced list most effectively, you may 
need to refer back to the program listing. If you don’t own 
a printer or a full-screen editor, this can be difficult. In this 
case, display the cross-referenced list on the screen, freezing 
the screen (with CTRL-1) at the point of interest. Earlier por¬ 
tions of the list can be repeated by entering GOSUB 6000 
in direct mode. 

HOW IT WORKS 

stored, tokenized Atari BASIC program file. Each file is divided 
into four major blocks: 


es that point into the 








Byte Pointer 

0,1 LOMEM 




10,11 

12,13 


_ Description _ 

Token-output-buffer pointer 
VNTP Variable-name-table pointer 

VNTD End of variable-name-table pointer 

WTP Variable-value-table pointer 

STMTAB Statement-table pointer 

STMCUR Pointer to the current statement 
STARP String/Array Area pointer 


While the program was in memory (before storage), the 
value of LOMEM was subtracted from each of these pointers, 
including LOMEM itself. Thus, LOMEM in the stored file is 
always equal to zero, and the values of the other pointers 
are offsets from LOMEM. 

The zero-page-pointers block is read and used to compute 
the length of the variable-name table in lines 1000-1060. 

The variable-name table is a list of all the variable names 
in the program. They are stored as ATASCII characters in the 
same order that they were entered into the program. The 
high-order bit of the last byte (or character) of each name 
is set to one. The program reads the variable-name-table 
block, saves it in RAM and computes the number of variables 
in the program. This occurs in lines 2000-2070. 

The variable-value table provides current information on 

able in the program. Since this program does not change the 
value of any variable in your main program, the values in 
the table are read, then ignored in lines 3000-3060. 

The token program block is essentially the original BASIC 
program with its commands, operators, functions and vari¬ 
ables replaced by one-byte tokens. This block is organized 
into program lines. Each program line has the following 


The BASIC line 
The offset fror 
current line to 


current lir 
next state 
BASIC tokens and constants 


multiple-statement lines. 


5 80 

6 2D 

7 0E 

8,13 40 01 00 00 00 00 

14 14 

15 13 


17 80 

18 16 


Description 


Line offset 
Statement offset 
LET 
X 

Numeric constant 


Statement offset 
PRINT 

End of line 


The immediate-mode line is the last line in a token pro¬ 
gram block. It is assigned line number 32768. The token 
program block is read and analyzed, line-by-line, in lines 
4000-4080. 

A variable’s token is determined by its position in the 
variable name table, with its high-ordered bit set to one. For 
example, the first variable in a program is assigned the token 
value of 128 (80 hex) and the second variable is assigned 
129 (81 hex). Thus, it is fairly simple, as in line 4044, to pick 
out references to variables—their token values will be greater 
than 127. The value of all tokens for commands, operators 
and functions is less than or equal to 127. 

There are several exceptions to this rule, however. In string 
constants (token OF hex), the high-order bits of characters 
entered in inverse video are set. Likewise, inverse-video 
characters that occur in REM statements (token 00 hex) and 
DATA statements (token 01 hex) also have the high-order bit 
set. Numeric constants (token OEhex) may contain bytes that 
have the high-order bit set. Lines 4041-4043 handle such 

Each time a variable is detected, the program makes an 
entry into both the VREF and LREF arrays. References to par¬ 
ticular variables are recorded indirectly, using a chained 
approach in the VREF array. The value of a link in the chain 
indicates the location of the next link. The first link is found 
by examining the element of VREF that corresponds to the 
variable’s token value. The line number for each reference 
to a variable is given in the corresponding location in LREF. 

A shell sort algorithm is used in lines 5000-5090 to alpha¬ 
betize the variable names. Although the variable-name table 
remains unchanged, pointers into the table are rearranged 
with pointers into the variable-reference list to produce the 
alphabetized cross-reference list. The list is written to a device 
or file in lines 6000-6110. 
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100 REM VARIABLE CROSS-REFERENCE 

101 REM BY BILL BROWN 

102 REM ANTIC MAGAZINE 

105 GRAPHICS 0:P RI NT “ATARI BASIC CROS 
S-REFERENCE UTILITY" 

110 DIM LABELS!128).VNPTfl(128),VNEND( 1 
28 ) , SOURCES(14),TARGETS(14 ) 

120 PRINT : PRINT “ENTER SOURCE FILE”;: 
INPUT SOURCES 

130 PRINT : PRINT “ENTER TARGET FILE";: 

INPUT TARGETS 

135 POKE 755,0 

140 OPEN #1,4,0,SOURCES 

150 GOSUB 1000 

160 DIM VNTBLS(VNTL) 

170 GOSUB 2000 

180 DIM PREF(NV) , 0 R D E R(N V ) 

190 TEMP=(FRE(0)-1024)/l2:NREF=NV 
200 DIM VREF(TEMP),LREF(TEMP) 

210 FOR 1=1 TO NV:PREF(I)=I:ORDER(I)=I 

:VREF(I)=0:NEXT I 

220 GOSUR 3000:GOSUR 4000 

230 CLOSE #1 

240 GOSUB 5000:GOSUB 6000 
245 POKE 755,2 
250 END 

1000 REM (GET ZERO-PAGE POINTERS) 

1010 GET #1,C:TEMP=C:GET #1,C 

1015 IF TEMP<>0 OR C<>0 THEN PRINT "NO 

T A TOKENIZED FILE":END 

1020 GET #1,C:TEMP=C:GET #1,C:VNTP=TEM 

P+256*C 

1030 GET #1,C:TEMP=C:GET #1,C:VNTD=TEM 
P+256*C 

1040 VNTL=VNTD—VNTP+1 

1 05 0 FOR 1 = 1 TO 8 : G E T #1,C:NEXT I 
1060 RETURN 

2000 REM (GET VARIABLE NAMES) 

2010 NV = 0:V NT B L $ = "" 

2 02 0 L A B E L $ = "" 

2030 GET #1,C 

2040 LABELS(LEN(LABEL$)+1)=CHRS(C—128* 
(0127)) 

2 05 0 IF C <12 8 AND C<>0 THEN GOTO 2 03 0 
2060 IF C<>0 THEN NV=NV+1:VNPTR(NV)=LE 
N(VNTBLS)+1:VNEND(NV)=VNPTR(NV)+LEN(LA 
B E L $ ) — 1 

2 065 IF C<>0 THEN VNTBLS(VNPTR(NV)) = LA 
B E L S : G 0 T 0 2 02 0 
2070 RETURN 

3000 REM (BYPASS VARIABLE VALUES) 

3010 FOR 1=1 TO NV 
3020 FOR J=1 TO 8 
3030 GET #1,C 
3040 NEXT J 
3050 NEXT I 


3060 RETURN 

4000 REM (SCAN TOKENIZED FILE) 

4010 GET #1,C:TEMP=C:GET #1,C:NUMLINE= 
T EMP + 2 5 6*C:IF NUMLINE = 3 2 7 6 8 THEN GOTO 
4 0 7 5 

4015 POSITION 0,9 : P RIN T "PROCESSING LI 
NE ";NUMLINE 

4020 GET #1,C:I=3:0FFLINE=C 
4030 GET #1,C:1=1+1:0FFSTATE=C 

4040 GET #1,C:1=1+1 

4041 IF C=0 OR C=1 THEN FOR J=I+1 TO 0 
FFLINE : GET #1,C:NEXT J:G 0 T 0 4 0 1 0 

4 04 2 IF C=14 THEN FOR J = 1 TO 6:G E T #1, 
C:1 = 1 + 1 :NE XT J:GOTO 4 0 5 0 

4043 IF C=15 THEN GET #1,C:1=1+1:IF C> 
0 THEN T EMP = C:FO R J = 1 TO T EMP:G E T #1,C 
:1 = 1 + 1:NEXT J : G0T0 4 05 0 

4044 IF 0127 THEN TEMP=C—127:NREF=NRE 
F+1:VREF(PREF(TEMP))=NREF:PREF(TEMP)=N 
REF:VREF(NREF)=0:LREF(NREF)=NUMLINE 
4050 IF I<OFFSTATE THEN GOTO 4040 
4060 IF I<0FFLINE THEN GOTO 4030 

4070 GOTO 4010 

4 07 5 PRINT :P RI NT "PROCESSING COMPLETE 

4080 RETURN 

5000 REM (SORT NAMES) 

5010 PASS — 0 : J = NV : PASSES = INT ( 1 . 4427-m-LOG 

Ml SS=P SS+1:J=INT(J/2) 

5025 POSITION 0,13:P RIN T "SORTING: PAS 

5 ";P ASS;" OF ";P AS S ES ; " PASSES" 

5 03 0 S 0 R T E 0=1 

5 04 0 FOR 1 = 1 TO NV —J:IJ = I + J 
5 0 5 0 IF VNTBL$(V N P T R(I),VNEND(I))<VNTB 
L$(VNPTR(IJ) , VNEND(IJ ) ) THEN GOTO 5 06 0 

5051 TEMP=VNPTR(I):VNPTR(I)=VNPTR(IJ): 
VNPTR(IJ)=TEMP 

5052 TEMP=VNEND(I):VNEND(I)=VNEND(IJ): 
VNEND(IJ)=TEMP 

5053 TEMP=ORDER(I):ORDER(I)=ORDER(IJ): 

5060 NEXT I 

5 0 7 0 IF S 0 R T E 0 = 0 THEN GOTO 5 03 0 
5080 IF J>1 THEN GOTO 5020 
5 08 5 PRINT : P RI NT “SORT COMPLETED . . 


090 RETURN 
000 REM (WRITE CROSS-REFERENCES) 

005 PRINT : PRINT "WRITING FILE . . 

010 OPEN #1,8,0,TARGET$:POKE 201,7 
6015 PRINT #1;"CROSS-REFERENCES FOR "; 
SOURCES:PRINT #1 ;NV;" VARIABLES, " ; N R E 
F-NV;» REFERENCES" : PRINT #1 
6020 FOR 1=1 TO NV 
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RENAMER 

A simple way to rename Atari BASIC variables 

by WILLIAM W. HOUGH 


Recently, a friend asked if I knew how 
to rename variables in Atari BASIC pro¬ 
grams. I suggested that it would be easy 
to do with a word processor such as 
Text Wizard or AtariWriter. Simply 
LIST the program to disk or cassette and 
enter it as text into the word processor. 
The global-search-and-replace function 
makes quick work of changing all oc- 
curances of a variable. 


The Atari forced-read mode appends 
new variables to the variable name table. 
If the new name you’ve entered already 
exists, the RENAMER reports the dupli¬ 
cation to you, and asks whether the 
name change is intentional. If so, type 
“Y”, and the change is made. In this 
case, the name will appear twice in the 
table: once in its original form, and once 
in its new form. This is possible because 


SYNOPSIS 

This utility program lets you rename 
variables in a BASIC program. 
RENAMER requires Atari BASIC and 
3500 bytes of RAM, in addition to the 
program being altered. It runs on all 
Atari computers. 


Unfortunately, my friend didn’t use 
any of these word processors on his cassette-based system. 
(AtariWriter is designed to be used with cassette systems 
—ANTIC ED.) After some thought, I attacked the problem 
directly. Using a co-resident program to change variable 
names in the variable name table, the modified program can 
be RUN or SAVEd without LISTing, modifying the text and 
ENTERing the listed program. The result, RENAMER, accom¬ 
panies this article. 

The RENAMER program appends new variable names to 
the variable name table, then copies the table into a string. 
The new name is switched with the old name, and the string 
is copied back into the variable name table. The RENAMER 
program must be LISTed on either cassette or disk. First, 
LOAD your BASIC program and compare it with RENAMER 
for conflicting line numbers. Renumber as necessary. ENTER 
the RENAMER program after you’ve loaded your BASIC pro¬ 
gram. To begin, type GOTO 27500. 

You’ll notice a pause while the program loads a machine- 
language routine into ZMOVES. This routine transfers the 
variable name table to and from the strings ZVNT1S and 
ZVNT28. All variables in RENAMER begin with the letter “Z” 
to minimize their chances of being renamed, although it does 
no harm if they are. You must tell RENAMER whether you’re 
changing the name of a numeric variable, an array or a string. 
Next, type the variable’s old name, and then its new name. 
String variables do not need the identifier, since you’ve 
already identified them. 




the variables don’t use the same token, 
and may not have the same value. 

Every variable used in a BASIC program is assigned its own 
token. Tokens are one-byte representations of variables that 
are used to save space in memory. The token is assigned when 

able’s corresponding value in the variable value table. The 
RENAMER program “puts a new label” on a token. The value 
the token refers to, and the way a program handles the token 
remain the same. RENAMER can give every variable in a pro¬ 
gram the same name without affecting the operation of the 
program. However, such programs should not be LISTed to 

The RENAMER program uses 13 different variable names 
(start with Z) which are added to the variable name table. 
To get rid of the extra names, and to save programming space, 
follow this procedure: LIST the program to tape or disk, type 
NEW and ENTER the LISTed program, and SAVE it. This 
should be done after every renaming session. 

Occasionally, if you’re renaming a variable with a name 
that already exists, and the new name is very long, you won’t 
be able io rename the variable. If this happens, you’ll be 

Dialogue with RENAMER requires a simple yes or no 
response. A capital “Y” means “Yes.” Any other keyboard 
response is taken as “No.” An example of a Yes/No question 
is: “Do you want to change another variable?” This occurs 
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after each successful pass, or when the old variable name 
entered isn’t in the table. If you don’t want to change any 
more variable names, you’re asked if you want to delete the 
RENAMER program. The final routine deletes every line in 
the RENAMER program from your program in memory by 
entering RENAMER’s line numbers in the forced-read mode. 

POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 

When working with a long program with many variables, 
RENAMER may generate an ERROR 4 message. ERROR 4 indi¬ 
cates the program has exceeded the computer’s limit of 128 
variable names. This can occur while the renaming program 
is being ENTERed, or while RENAMER is running. To cor¬ 
rect this, LIST the original program to cassette or disk, type 
NEW and ENTER it again. This clears unused names from 
the variable name table. If this is unsuccessful, use RENAJyiER 
on itself. Change the Z-name variables of RENAMER to 
variable names already used in your main program. This fools 
BASIC into “thinking” you are using fewer variables. After 
renaming the “Z” variables, LIST the RENAMER program 
back to cassette/disk, LOAD/ENTER your main program, then 


ENTER the new RENAMER last. 

One other possible problem deserves mention. BASIC will 
only accept up to three lines of code with the same line 
number. If your original program already contains long lines 
of code, and your new variable names are longer than your 
old names, this three-line limit may be exceeded. This is only 
a problem when you attempt to correct or change one of 
these long lines. If you do this, the line is truncated when 
the RETURN key is pressed. If you want to edit such a line, 
you must break it into two lines with separate line numbers 
first. 

Remember, you must LOAD your main BASIC program 
before ENTERing the RENAMER program. RENAMER will 
not function properly otherwise. 

William W. Hough, an engineer with degrees from North¬ 
western and Stanford, has been interested in micro¬ 
computers for a relatively short time, but mastering the 
Atari has become a principal leisure-time activityfor him. 
Bill also is the author of a logic game, Brainboggler, which 
is available through Educational Software, Inc. 


2 7 5 0 0 CLR : DIM 
1:FOR ZCT=1 TO 
ZCT)=C H R $(ZLG) 
27501 DATA 104 
,104,133,206,1 


27502 DATA 177 


36,192,255,240 

27503 DATA 24, 

27504 DIM ZOLD 
(20) ,Z C H A R $ ( 1 ) 

27505 GRAPHICS 
IARLE RENAMER" 


ZMOVES(54):RESTORE 2750 
5 4 : R E A D ZLG:ZMOVE$(ZCT, 
NEXT ZCT 

104,133,204,104,133,203 


,133,205,104,133,208,1 


203,145,205,136,208,249 


7,177,203,145,205 

44,244,96 

$(20) ,Z N EWV $(20) ,ZTEMPS 


27506 ? "Do you want to change the nam 
e of a":? :? " 1. Scalar (number)" 

: ? " 2. Array":?" 3. String" 

2 7 5 0 7 ? : ? "Answer 1, 2, or 3 " ; 

27508 GET #1,ZANS:ZANS=ZANS—48:IF ZANS 
<1 OR Z A N S>3 THEN 2 7 5 07 

27509 ? :? :? "Change ";:0N ZANS GOSUB 
27510,27511,27512:? " variable. "-.GOTO 
27 5 1 3 

2 7 5 1 0 ? "NUMERIC"; : RETURN 

27511 ? " ARRAY ";:RETURN 

2 7 5 1 2 ? "STRING" ; : R E T U R N 

27513 CLOSE #1:? :? "What's the old na 


me " ; : I N P U T Z 0 L D V $ : ? :? "What's the ne 
w name "; : INPUT ZNEWV$ 

27514 ZTEMP$=ZNEWV$:GOSUB 27531:ZNEWV$ 
= ZTEMP$:ZTEMP$ = ZOLDV$:GOSUB 27531: ZOLD 


V$=ZTEMPS:GRAPHICS 0:POSITION 2,4 

27515 ON ZANS GOSUB 27516,27518,27519: 
GOTO 27520 

27516 ? ZNEWVS;"=1":GOSUB 27534:P0KE A 
DR(ZNEWVS)+LEN(ZNEWVS)-1,PEEK(ADR(ZNEW 
V$)+LEN(ZN EWV $) — 1 ) + 128 

27517 POKE ADR(ZOLDVS)+LEN(ZOLDVS)-1,P 
EEK(ADR(Z0LDV$)+LEN(Z0LDV$)-1)+128:RET 
URN 

2 7 5 1 8 ? "DIM ";ZNEWVS;"(1 )": GOSUB 2 7 5 3 
4: ZNEWVS ( L E N ( ZNEWVS ) + 1 ) ="[|" : Z 0 L D V $ ( L E N 
(ZOLDVS)+1)= 0 :RETURN 

2 7 5 1 9 7 'DIM ; Z N EWV $;'■$( 1 G 0 S U B 275 

34:ZNEWVS(LEN(ZNEWVS)+1) = "g":Z0LDV$(LE 
N(Z0LDV$) + 1) = "H" :RETURN 
2 7 5 2 0 IF Z N EWV$=Z0 L D V $ THEN 2 7 544 
27521 ZVNTP=PEEK(130)+256*PEEK(131):ZV 
NTLG=PEEK(132)+256*PEEK(133)—ZVNTP 

2 7 5 2 2 DIM ZV NT 1 $ ( ZVNTLG) , ZV NT 2 $(ZVNTLG 
):ZVNT1 $ = ■'»'■ :ZVNT13(ZVNTLG)=" A" :ZVNT1$ 
(2)=ZVNT1S 

27523 ZLG = USR(ADR(ZMOVES) s ZVNTP,ADR(ZV 
NT 1 $ } ,ZVNTLG) :ZVNT2$ = ZVNT1S:Z L G =1 

27524 FOR ZCT=1 TO Z»NTLG-LEN(ZNEWV$): 
IF ZV N T1 $(ZCT,ZCT + LEN(ZNEWVS)-1)=ZNEWV 

3 THEN 27536 

27525 NEXT ZCT:G0T0 27527 
2 7 5 2 6 POP :Z L G = 0 

2 7 5 2 7 FOR ZCT = 1 TO ZVNTLG-LEN(Z0L0V$) + 
1:IF ZVNT1$(ZCT,ZCT+LEN(Z0LDV$)—1)=Z0L 
D V S THEN 2 7 540 
27528 NEXT ZCT 
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27530 ? : 


oil want to change anot 
h e r":7 "variable ?";:G 0 T 0 2 7 54 5 
2 7 5 3 1 Z L G = L EN(ZTEMP$) :ZCHARS=ZTEMP$(ZL 
G , Z L G ) : IF ZCHARS<"0" 00 ZCHAR$>"Z" THE 
N ZTEMP$=ZTEMP$(1,ZLG-1):GOTO 27531 
2 75 3 2 IF Z C H A R $>"9" AND ZCHAR$<"A" THE 
N 2 7 5 2 9 
27533 RETURN 

2 7 534 ? :? :? "C0 NT":P0SITI 0N 2,0:POKE 
842,13:STOP 

27535 POKE 842,12:RETURN 
2 7 5 36 IF ZCT>1 AND ASC(ZVNT 1 $(ZCT-1,ZC 
T — 1 ))<128 THEN 2 752 5 

27537 ? :? "The new variable name alre 
a d y exists.":? "Is this change intenti 
o n a I ? ” ; 

27538 OPEN #1,4,0,"K:":GET #1,ZANS:CLO 
SE #1:IF Z A N S = 8 9 THEN ? :? :? "OK, Don 
■t forget to LIST fiIe":GOTO 27526 

2 7 5 3 9 POP :G 0 T 0 2 75 00 

2 7 5 4 0 IF Z C T>1 THEN IF ASC(ZVNT1 $(ZCT- 
1,ZCT-1))<128 THEN 2 752 8 


27500 - 27506 
27507 - 27517 
27518 - 27529 
27530 - 27538 
27539 - 27548 
27549 - 27552 
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y. There is no built-in 
ne clumsy drive-door 


































ESCAPE FROM 
FRAGILE FLOPPIES 

Amdek offers a big drive in a small package 

by DAVID DUBERMAN 
Technical Editor 


U ntil today, one of the weakest 
links in the home computing 
chain has been the floppy 

_ disk. Developed in the early 

1970’s by IBM, floppies were first used 
in laboratory and office environments. 
They were developed to be an inexpen¬ 
sive alternative to tape or cartridge 
storage. To achieve these goals, a thin 
mylar floppy disk enclosed in a thin 
jacket was used. 

Now floppies are found just about 
any place you can find an Atari. Un¬ 
fortunately, floppies are vulnerable to 
physical damage caused by spills, dust, 
fingerprints, smoke particles and rough 
handling. 

Once a disk is damaged, it becomes 
practically impossible to retrieve data 
from it. Children, in particular, have a 

handle these disks properly. 

To solve this problem, Amdek intro¬ 
duced its AMDC three-inch disk drive. 
Available as a single (AMDC I) or a 
double-drive (AMDC II) system, the 
Amdek records in single and double 
density on three-inch disks that offer a 
total storage capacity of 180,000 bytes 
per disk side. You must, however, turn 
the diskette over to use the other side. 

The drive itself is a compact beauty. 
Styled similarly to Atari’s XL line, it 
measures 7 3/8-inches wide by 5 1/2- 
inches high by 8 5/8-inches deep. The 

inches, and fit easily in your shirt 
pocket. The recording medium is still 
mylar, but it is enclosed in and fully pro¬ 





tected by a hard plastic case. Even the 
hole through which the disk-drive head 
contacts the disk medium is covered un- 

EASY TO USE 

It’s virtually impossible to insert the disk 
into the drive improperly, and disks pop 
out at the press of a button. To prevent 
accidental erasure of data, you simply 

write-protection. Each drive has a busy 
light, which shows green if you’re using 
the disk’s front side, and red if you’re 


using the back—a truly considerate and 
user-friendly feature. There’s also an 
on/off indicator light next to the flush- 
mounted, oversized power switch. 

that it lets you attach off-the-shelf 5-inch 


$ 200—substantially 
3f Atari-specific five- 
m configure the sys- 
ercial software from 


the standard drive—even heavily copy¬ 
protected disks work fine! There’s also 













a parallel printer port, identical to the 
one found on the Atari 850 interface, to 

compatible printer. A cooling fan on the 
of noise. 

The Amdek drive comes with OSS’s 

provement over the previous version, 
OS/A+, particularly for beginning users. 
(Look for a survey of DOS’s, including 
DOS XL, in an upcoming issue of Antic. 
—ANTIC ED) A number of utilities are also 
included on the DOS XL disk. Among 
these are programs that configure drives 

port’s timeout value, and specify sector 
order on the disk. 

In addition to the 152-page DOS XL 
manual, Amdek supplies a fairly com¬ 
plete 31-page manual for the drive. 
Included are detailed instructions for in¬ 
stalling the Amdek into almost any 
imaginable configuration of hardware 
and software. If you prefer using Atari 
DOS 2.0 to OSS’s DOS, you’ll have no 
trouble doing so. If, for example, you 
want to use one standard external drive, 
one Atari 1050 drive, and the Amdek, 
the instructions tell you exactly how to 
set up this system. Specific instructions 
are provided for the configuring of 
several types of external drives, and a 
troubleshooting guide is also included. 
If you need further help, contact 
Amdek’s service representatives. 

LJK’s database management program, 
Data Perfect, also comes with the 
Amdek on a three-inch disk. LJK is also 
planning to make Letter Perfect and 
Spell Perfect available. Other manufac¬ 
turers that soon will release Atari soft¬ 
ware in the three-inch format are 
Broderbund, Synapse, Continental, and 
Penguin Software. Blank disks, available 
from Amdek and your local computer 
dealer, cost $5.99. 

The Amdeks cost a bit more than 
other drives for the Atari, but this extra 
expense is more than justified by their 
printer port and external drive options, 
and by the sense of security offered by 
their virtually indestructible disks. The 
AMDC I lists for $550, and the AMDC 
II for $760. Amdek’s address is: 2201 
Lively Blvd., Elk Grove Village, IL 
60007. Their telephone number is: (312) 
364-1180. Q 


listing conventions | 


Table Information 


single keystroke, for exar 
alphabet. Others require £ 
sequence of keystrokes. I 


NORMAL VIDEO 
TYPE DECI 
! THIS VAL 

CTRL , 

CTRL A 
CTRL B 
CTRL C 
CTRL D 
CTRL E 
CTRL F 
CTRL G 
CTRL H 
CTRL I 
CTRL J 
CTRL K 
CTRL L 
CTRL M 
CTRL N 
CTRL O 
CTRL P 
CTRL 0 
CTRL R 
CTRL S 
CTRL T 
CTRL U 
CTRL V 
CTRL W 
CTRL X 
CTRL Y 
CTRL Z 
ESC ESC 
ESC CTRL - 
ESC CTRL - 
ESC CTRL + 

ESC CTRL * 

CTRL . 

CTRL ; 


SHIFT ■ 
ESC 


SHIFT 
CLEAR 
ESC DELETE 
ESC TAB 


INVERSE VIDEO 
TYPE DECI 

THIS VAL 

ACTRL , 

ACTRL A 
ACTRL B 
ACTRL C 
ACTRL D 
ACTRL E 
ACTRL F 
ACTRL G 
ACTRL H 
ACTRL I 
ACTRL J 
ACTRL K 
ACTRL L 
ACTRL M 
ACTRL N 
ACTRL O 
ACTRL P 
ACTRL Q 
ACTRL R 
ACTRL S 
ACTRL T 
ACTRL U 
ACTRL V 
ACTRL W 
ACTRL X 


.CTRL Y 
ACTRL Z 


ACTRL . 
ACTRL ; 
ASHIFT - 











YOU CAN’T TELL 
A DISK DRIVE 
BY ITS COVER!! 



WITH A HAPPY ENHANCEMENT INSTALLED THESE ARE 
THE MOST POWERFUL DISK DRIVES FOR YOUR ATARI COMPUTER 
WARP SPEED SOFTWARE DISK READING AND WRITING 500% FASTER 


HAPPY BACKUP - Easy to use backup of even the most heavily protected disks 

HAPPY COMPACTOR - Combines 8 disks into 1 disk with a menu 

WARP SPEED DOS - Improved Atari DOS 2.0S with WARP SPEED reading & writing 

SECTOR COPIER — Whole disk read, write and verify in 105 seconds 

1050 ENHANCEMENT - Supports single, 1050 double, and true double density 

810 ENHANCEMENT — Supports single density 



HAPPY COMPUTERS, INC. . P.O.Box 1268 


Morgan Hill, California 95037 
















ADVERTISERS 



MegaFont II 

e Complete Program Lister and Graphics Dumper 





lour Order Phone: (703) 644-8881 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 
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THE CARE 
AND FEEDING 
OF FLOPPY DISKS 

Take better care of your floppies 


by DAVID DUBERMAN 


J ust what are floppy disks? 

Those who are still chained to 
cassette recorders for data storage 
would probably like to get to 
know them better. Those of us who use 
them every day rarely give these plain 


thought. Yet, while this article intro¬ 
duces floppy disks to new users, it may 
also offer some tips to experienced disk 


Two components make up a floppy 
itself is made of thin mylar, coated on 

used on magnetic tapes. The jacket is a 
tough polymer. (You cannot remove the 
disk from its jacket.) 

Blank disks come in several varieties. 
The most common is single-sided (SS) 
single-density (SD). They also come in 
SS double-density (DD) and double¬ 
sided (DS), SD and DD. 

It’s not a well-known fact, but: all 
disks, from any manufacturer, are made 
by the same process. They’re graded in 
testing—only those that pass the most 
rigorous tests get to be DSDD disks. This 
means that all SD disks are coated on 
the reverse side, but the coating isn’t 
guaranteed to hold data. Nevertheless, 
just by using a hole punch to notch the 
back side of disks, you can double their 
capacity. 

There are special tools to do this, but 
it’s easy to do with a simple single-hole 
punch. 

stickers (if any) that cover the notch on 
the disks’ edges. Place the two next to 


flip the right disk over onto the left, as 
if you were turning the pages of a book. 
Each disk’s notch now provides a tem¬ 
plate for a second notch. Once you 
make that second notch, you’ll be able 
to use the back side of the disk. 

Some drive mechanisms (Rana, Astra, 
and Percom) use the timing hole (close 
to the disk’s center) in formatting. With 
these, you must also punch a second 
timing hole, opposite the first. 

A certain amount of controversy 
exists over using the flip side of single¬ 
sided disks in single-sided disk drives. 
Some say that reversing the disk’s direc¬ 
tion of rotation, which is what happens 
when you use the back side, causes dust 
trapped in the disk’s inner lining to be 
loosened and to fall into the drive’s 
mechanism. However, most computer- 
ists today flip their disks for a substantial 
savings with little or no consequence. 

CARE OF DISKETTES 

The back side of a disk envelope will 
give you most important information 

briefly: 

Keep disks as far as possible from dirt, 
dust, smoke, liquids, magnetic fields, 
very small children, and animals. 

Don’t bend them, and don’t subject 
them to extreme temperature or 
pressure. 

Keep disks in their paper envelopes 

Never touch the actual disk surface, 
visible through the oval window in the 
disk jacket. If you follow these simple 
rules you’ll have little or no difficulty 




Right 

Simulator!! 


See your dealer ... 

or write or call for more information. For direct orders please add $1.50 for 
shipping and specify UPS or first class mail delivery. American Express, Dim 
Club, MasterCard, and Visa accepted. 

Order Line: 800/637-4983 
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Corporation 
713 Edgebrook Drive 
Champaign IL61820 
(217) 359-8482 Telex: 206995 









| THIS GAME RATED POSITIVELY GREAT. 


Live the Fantasy and the Adventure. 


STRATEGIC SIMULATIONS INC. PRESENfS A FANTASY ADVENTURE GAME: QUESTRONj; | 
PHE FINEST CHAPTERS IN THE NEVER-ENDING SAGA OF^HE BATTLE BETWEEN r.-vHWMKl P 
arring YOU as THE HERO • MESRON, THE GOOD WIZARD *- MANTQR. THE EVIJj-£Q£jCEROR 
HIS HORDES OF HERO-CRUNCHING MONSTERS • Written and directed'bytHARLESsDOlKFKRTY 







ss anyone selling releases from 
of support them and do let us know. 

Thank you! 


Our goal is to preserve classic video game magazines so that 
they are not lost permanently. 


People interested in helping out in any capacity, 
please visit us at www.retromags.com 


No profit is made from these scans, nor do we offer anything 
available from the publishers themselves. 



